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FIRST PERFORMANCE IN LONDON OF 
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HE MUSICAL UNION.—28rH SEASON, 
1872.—The EIGHT MATINEES on Tuesdays, at a 
Quarter-past Three, i 16th, April 80th, May 14th, May 28rd, 
June 11th, June 18t June 25th, and July 2nd. On the 
Saturday preceding each Matinée, the Analytical Programme i is 
sent to the Members. On the day of the Concert a Second 
Edition is delivered at the Hall, a at the close of the year a 
complete collection, with supplement, is presented to Members 
gratis. 

“Tt is one of the advantages of the Musical Union,” says a 
public writer, “‘that the system of nomination ensures a 
thoroughly musical and social auditory, and no lady, however 
timid, can experience inconvenience in attending its meetings.” 

“There is a great charm in these morning réunions. The 

layers are seated in the centre of a circle, and there is a social 
hee jing displayed, which frees the performance from all 
formality and stiffness. —Illustrated News. 

For the convenience of Families and Schools, with the sanc- 
tion of the President, free admissions will be granted (not 
transferable) to Lady teachers of Music, in attendance with 
two, or more pupils, subscribers. Also, a Family Ticket to 
admit three to a § ngle Matinée at one Guinea. Subscriptions 
to be paid by cheques to Professor John Ella, 9, Victoria- 
square, Grosvenor Gardens, 8.W., or to Messrs. Lamborn 
Cock & Co., Bond-street, and a stamped receipt to be demanded 
for the same. Records of Past Seasons to be had of Mr. 
Ridgway, 169 Piccadilly, 1s. 6d, each. Also, Vol. I., Musical 
Sketehes at Home and Abroad. 7s. 6d. (second edition). 





i USICAL UNION RECORD, 1871. Spare 

copies to be had of Ridgway, Piccadilly, 1s. 6d. each. 
On remitting 20 stamps to Prof. Ella, a copy will be posted.— 
9, Victoria-square. 





A SOCIETA LIRICA, BELGRAVIA, 1872. 

March (8rd) woree, Mehul's * Joseph,” Rossini’s (New 

music) ‘* Mbese. act of ‘‘ Lohengrin.” No amateurs 

morta ah The Semischoir and Band are complete. A young 
onal Tenor can be admitted. Prof.J. Eiua, Director. 





HARLES AND ARTHUR LE JEUNE will 
give a grand EVENING CONCERT at the Hanover 

Square Rooms, on Wednesday, March 6th. = bg #4 
“two original es on the rgan, subjects, e 
Grenadiers,” and the ‘Soldiers’ chorus” "trom bg ede 
“ Faust ;” also an inal composition for Pedalier Grand 
Pianoforte. Their 1 ORCHESTRAL COMBINATION. 
and performances on the newly-invented POLYPHONE, 
(which has been Wood 4 in all countries by the "+ rietors, 
Messrs. Cramer, Wood & Co.) will » included 
gramme. Tickets, a eT 
number of fauteutis 
warehouses, and at the Reus 


., andis. A lim ted 
. To eas had at the principal music- 





HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN 
begs to inform her Friends and Pupils that she is in 
Town for the season, and at liberty to accept en; ents for 
private _™ and lessons,—38, Welbeck-street, Cavendish- 
aquare, W. 





N ISS BERRY-GREENING requests that all 
communications relative to yee engagements, Les- 

sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to oo 

of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 





N R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 


his address is Sr. AvGusTINE-ROAD, CAMDEN-SQUARE, 
or Cramer & Co., 201, nt-street. 





R. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
in Town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 
Address, Mr, Joux Ruopzs, Croxypon, 8. 





First-class Pianoforte Repairer. 
understand the repairing of Har- 
and steady man good wages will be 
mation. Apply, Cramnt®, Wood & Co., 









BURCH er —Wanted about six Gentle 
men and tw oe A stating particulars of voice 
and 

a terms poumes Se “Tr haee, 12a, Victoria-square, 





RS. WELDON on the advantages of a self- 


su Academy of Music; with letters from Ch. 
Gounod, The miyie Hon, W. E. Gladstone, M.P., and Sir 
Julius Benedict. Instruction 


| Il folletto (Galop de Concert). Sol0.......0++ 


TITO MATTEDS 


NEW AND SUCCESSFUL 


COMPOSITIONS. 





Sad 


Grande Valse. Sol0.....ssecsessseveee 
Ditto. Diet o0e oe ce cccccccc cece covcceescs ce 
Second Valse (Bouquet de Fleurs). Solo .... cece 
Third Valse (Fenella), Solo ..seeeeveececeee 

I Puritani (Grande Fantasia). Solo.....eeeseeeee 
Pas de Charge (Morceau de Salon). Solo.. eo cececeee 
Il tramonto del Sole. aati chibibiciens 


see ween ne eens 


Un Sogno d’Amore (Nocturne). Solo ........seeese eee 
Addio del Passato (de Verdi). (Transcription variée.) Solo 
Una notte d’Estate (Nucturne). Solo ......++++ 
Etulle de Concert. Solo .....seeseeeers 


Cee eee etre eeee 


Dancing Leaves. Bolo ...+..cscecccsccecsecccessce see 
Mergellina (Barcarole), Solo....sssscseecesecseeeveves 
La Harpe (Romance). Sold ..scsessseseeeceevenseeecs 
Souvenir d’Italie — - Bolo .. ceccceccee eoee 
La Gaité (Scherzo). Solo.... 90 ed cews 06 00 00 be coeeee 


The Fairy’s Reverie. Solo . ° 

La Mandoline (Etude Caracteristique). " Solo... 

Oh dear, what can the matter be. (Transeribed. ) "Solo. 
Quadrille Brillante (for Piano) 1st set. Sclo 

I oe Duet .. 
9/8 Waltz. Solo........+.. prbceedocsve eo ccwees 
Non 6 ver. (Brilliantly Transcribed. ) Solo... » deve cbeede 
Bloom is on the Rye. (Brilliantly Transcribed.) Solo.. 
Marche Orientale (Bottesini). ot pe ieest 


aa 
i ckhiviaitababadknesed! 


eceooocoooceoooscoe eceocooo@a@oooeooeo 


~~ 


ee dusk na econ fo 
Orphee aux Enfers (Divertisement) "Duet . secccscccce 6. 
Vaillance (Fantasie Polka). folo .. covccccccscccens & O 
Duet . cocccccccccecccocce A O 
Eco di Napoli (Tarantella Bevignani). Duet. cocccccesee 6 O 
Une Perl (Morceau de Salon). S010 ...ssseececesseeee 4 0 
Le Nid et la Rose (Melodie). Solo ...ssccecssseeeeesee & @ 
Galop de Concert (Le Bearnais). Solo ...ccesseessees 56 0 
‘Tis the Harp in the Air (Wallace.) (Brilliantly Tran- 
scribed.) Solo. sseeeeees(Just Published) 4 0 
Avant la Danse (Valse ‘Romantique). Solo 99 5 0 
La Lyre (Nocturne). Solo .....+eeeeeee ” 40 
Grand Marche Fantastique. Solo ...... pe 5 0 





VOCAL MUSIC. 


Che gioja? (Valzer.) Sung by Mdille. Marimon, Intro- 
duced in the Opera of Don Pasguats, Solo. (Just 
Published) 4 
Non so Perché (Melodie-Valzer), Sung by Malle. 
Colombo, SolO ....scceeeeeeeseceeveee ceccscecccese & 0 
The forsaken Nest, ‘* Le nid abandonné ” (sung by Mame. 
Trebelli-Bettini). S0l0...ssssesssecvecseeseveseveeee 4.0 
Never more, ‘‘Non é ver,” with English and French 


So 


Words, Solo ssssceceeeecseveees coccccece & 0 
Non é@ ver. (Romanza). ‘sung by Signori Ciabatta e Cara- 
voglia, Bol0....seseeeees . cocscccees & 0 


Non torno (Romanza). Sang by ‘Bignori Ciabatta e Cara- 
VORIIA. SOLO cr cececevececeseecececeverseeseeceeees 
Lo scapato, Sung by Mr. Santley. Solo ...sssseveeeee 
Deh Parla (Romanza). B0l0 .o..cesseeceeeeeseee%esees 
To la Perdei (Romanza). SOl0 sessesssceveeeeeseveees 
Tornera (Romanza), SOlO ..seceseceseeveesesenecvenee 
Ma cosa vuoi da me (Canzonetta). Solo ...,..sseeeeeeee 
Vo Danaar (Valzer). Sung by Mdlle. Carlotta Patti. Solo 
La Pesca (Canzone). Sung by Mr. Lewis Thomas. Sole 
Mergellina. Sung by Signor Stagno. | PTET 
Il Farfallone. Sung by Signor Ferranti. Solo .. 

Un Rosajo (Romanza). Sung by Signor Cotagni. “Golo .. 
Nienve per Forza (Canzonettia). S010 ..sevesseerereese 


ee al 
coooeocoooosoo 





PUBLISHED BY 
HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 


NEW MUSIC. 





YMN OF THANKSGIVING. By Sir J. 
BENEDICT. Performed at the Royal inert Hall, 
This national hymn is now ready for one voice. 


noua GABRIEL'S NEWEST SONGS. 


Bereft. Sung by Miss Fennell. 4s. 
Oh Willie Boy, come home. 4s. 
Estranged. 4s. 

Thistledown, 4s, 

Les Deux Roses. 4s. 

Only a little glove, 4s. 


Govnon's CELEBRATED SONGS. 


Heureux sera le jour. 4s. 


Oh that we two were Maying. In B - ne D flat. 4a, 
The Sea hath its pearls. In D and F 


W C. LEVEY’S NEW SONGS ‘AND DANCE 
e MUSIC, 








Esmeralda, the celebrated song, in three keys, E, F, and 
simplified in D. 4s, 
The Magic of Music, Song. Eacored eve ye at 
Drury Lane Theatre. Sung by Miss Russell. da 
ae King and the Beggar's Maid. Song. 38s, 
Dolly Varden Polka. Illustrated. 88. 
Rebecca Waltzes. 4s. 


RINLEY RICHARDS'S ESMERALDA.—This 
arrangement of Levey’s celobrated Bolero is as attractive 
for the piano as the song isfor the voice, 4s. 


Se J. BENEDICT’S NEW PIANOFORTE 
MUSIC, 


An Evening Thought. Song without words. 8s. 
Lusitania, Grande Marche. Solo, 4s, ; Duet, 5s, 
Silver Wedding March—Charles aud Olga. 4s. 


HARLES GODFREY’S NEW GALOP. 





The Escort Galop, Solo or Duet. 4s. Septett and 
Orchestra parts ready, 
“This is a dancing galop, if ever there was one. It is so 
exceedingly marked and go suggestive of movement ; also very 
easy to play.” —Revicw, 


Londov:: Durr and Srawart, 147, Oxford-street. 





OBERT COCKS and Co's CATALOGUE of 
PART SONGS, ANTHEMS, &c., gratis and postage 
free.—Apply to 6, New Burlington- -ntreet, ” London, 


OD BLESS THE POIHOG ¢ OF WALES, 
Transcribed for the Pianoforte by 
ditto, Piano Duet, 4s.; both free by Pry: half- "4 ae 
find it only necessary to say of Mr. Richards’s arrang 
his own song that simplicity has been kept well well tn view? not 
24 stamps; the 


Vide Musical World. The song, 4s., post 
Four-part Song, two stampa, 


AR AWAY. Song. By Miss M. LINDSAY 
(Mrs. J. W. Bliss), 4s. Ditto, for ‘Rwo Voices, 4s. 
‘There is great beauty in this melody. "—Vide Standard. 
“The melody is so sweet ang plaintive.”"—Vide Brighton 
Gazette. 
The same for Pienetoetn, by Brinley Richards, 8s. ; Each free 
by post at half-price. 


fey. BRIDGE. Song. By Miss M. LINDSAY 

Mrs. J. W. Bliss). ‘A gem of the first water.”"— 
Vide pew 3 Journal. 4s. Ditto, Two Voices, 4s. tye 
arranged for the Pianoforte, by’ Brinley Richards, 8s, ; poat 
free at half-price. 


HE THREE LICTTLE PIGS. New Comic 
Son; ™ ag Premg oe pend ee. tao Humorously 
lust tle ree stamps. 
: Eonient Published only Probert, Cocks and Co., New 
Burlington-street. Order of all Musicsellers. 





A TREAT TO EVERYBODY 
GBXBLIN 'S TAPIOCA BOUILLON, 
A most de‘icious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, 


Eee gis GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 

For Puddings, Custards, or thickening &c. To be be 
- yon ond rela. grooms and Foreign Produ were 

Manufacturers, Grre.iy & Co. ne ce 

= — Argyle-sq uare, King’s-cross, London, 


Old East India 
These wines are Seoul genvine 


at ton Banton, sp oi aa 





, STORER EGS VOOR LOZENGE.— 

wit the th vi malptathed ius high character for s 

ace a s centary, and the the tated ia high characte received 

ate | ee eelbaes and wane af the and 
Statesmen, fully et ahieh ite great virtues, No Vi 








Price 1s. Rvupatt, 
Cantz & Co, 20, Charing-cross, 8,W, 





9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


grea’ 
Public sarge g should be beper pore this invaluable 
be obtained of all Wholesale and Feels Lathe Uiilied 
Kingdom. 


on- 
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INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. es 
YANZIBAR. By CAPTAIN R. F. 
/. BURTON, 2 vols. 

MHE NEWSPAPER PRESS; its Origin, 
Progress, and Present Position. By JAMES GRANT, 

Author of ‘‘ Random Recollections,” &c. 2 vols., 8vo. 


T AYES, OF, THE | KE MBLES. By 
d PERCY FITZGERALD. 


2 vols, 8vo, 
{ORTIES FROM “ GIB,” in quest of 
b Sensation and Sentiment. 


: By E. DYNE FENTON. 
1 vol. 


(\HURCH AND WIFE: 


) Celibacy 











a Question of 
By ROBERT ST. JOHN CORBET. 8 vols. 


{HE WAS YOUNG AND HE WAS 


h OLD, By the Author of“ ' Lover and Husband.” 8 vols. 
VECIL’S TRYST. By the Author of 
* Lost Sir Mi assingberd. <i 








Gree 1R'S THORNE. By THOS. 
WRIGHT. 8 vols. 
M\HE SCANDINAVIAN RING. By 
L JOHN | POMEROY. 
lVHE HARVEYS. A Novel. By 


HENRY KINGSLEY, Author of “Geoffry Hamlyn.” 
&. 2 vols. 


REGARTHEN HALL. A Novel. By 


JAMES GARLAND. 8 vola. 


WO PLUNGES FOR A PEARL. A 
Novel. By MORTIMER COLLINS, Author of ‘The 
Vivian Romance.” 8 vols, 


READY-MADE FAMILY; or, The 


i . Life and Adventures of Julian Leeps Cherub. A Story. 
vo 


OLLOWHILL FARM, 


JOHN EDWARDSON. 8 vols, 


i: ENRY ANCRUM; a Tale of the Last 


War in New Zealand, by J. H. K. Two Vols. 


HE SAPPHIRE CROSS: a Tale of 


Two Generations. By G. M. FENN. 8 vols. 


INSLEY BROTHERS, 
18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


MOXON’S 
POPULAR POETS. 


—_—»>——. 


HESE BOOKS have now taken up an 
excellent position in the favour of the reading Public, 
They are indeed the only series of cheap poetical works having 
any pretensions to careful editorship. ker apeciality con- 
sists in the [lustrations being from Engravi on Steel 
a expressly for the work, and by Artists of istinguished 
merit 
The prices are in elegant cloth, 8s. 6d.; 
ze. a! moroceo extra, 10s, 6d. ; 
6. 


YRON. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. [llustrated by FORD 
MADOX BROWN. 


il. 
ONGFELLOW. Edited and Prefaced 
by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Ilustrated by 
J. WILFRED LAWSON, 


ORDSWORTH. - Edited and Prefaced 
by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by 
—— DELL. 


CICorT. Edited end Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated rf THOMAS 
SECCOMBE. 
This Series will be made up by the addition of the great 
English Poets to 20 volumes, the publication of which will be 
duly announced, 


E. MOXON, SON AND CO., 
44, DOVER STREET, W. 











A Novel. By 





moroceo antique, 
large paper Library Edition, 








THE THANKSGIVING HYMN, 


OW THANK WE ALL OUR GOD.” Proper 
to be sung in all Churches, 8, 4 Homes, as an | 

offering of praise for the late mercy vouc in the recover: 
from grievous sickness of H.R. H ay PRINCE OF WALES. 
The special verses by the Re BLEW, the — 
arranged and com by Dr GAUNTLETT. Price 6d. 
free, For Choirs, 12 copies 2s. 6d. ; 25 copies, 4s, 6d. Vanes 
— 2s. 6d. per 100. All handsomel oe. thick toned 

London: The Church Music Notting hilt 

and Lousdale, 26, Old Bond-street 
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RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J, T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 

“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 6s.; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On ‘“"" Paper, 2s.; by post, 2s. ad. Cheap editions, 
cloth, ; by post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
by post, 28. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Medieval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d ; by post, 1s. 74. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2s. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PICTU- 
RE SQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, wy ba Styria ; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 6s. ; by post, 6s 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of ‘Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of 8. 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. JAMES, 8. CHRYSOSTOM, 
o> BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 
s. 4d. 

THE TRANSLATIONS ofthe PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, S. CLEMENT, 8S. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 8s.; by post, 3s. 2d. 











WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. L, Advent to Lent; Vol. IL., 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. ul. Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. IV., To end of Trinity; Saint’s Days, 
&c, Each Vol. 5s. 6d.; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In cloth, 68.; by 
post, 63. 6d, 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by 
Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 1s. ; 
by post, 1s. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5a, 6d. 


AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
» et Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
e Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
© a of all the Charities in connection with this 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR'S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales ws the Author of “‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 

NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, Evenings at Oak- 
wood. With Preface by Rev. 8. Baring-Gould. 3s. 6d. 
by post, 3s. 10d, 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d.; by post, 8s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C, White, 5. Barnabas’, Pimlico, 1s, 6d.; by 
post, 1s. 7d. 


THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, 1868, and 1869, being Vols. 2, 3, and 4, of the New 
Series. Each 10s, 6d. ; by Post, 11s. 6d.; if had direct from 
the Publisher, 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome, 
Vol. I. On Praspyterranism and Invineism. 
Vol Il. On AnasartisM, the Inpgrgenpents, and the Quaxsrs. 
Vol. ILI, On Maetuopism and SwepensonGians, 
Each 3s, 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
Vols. 1V. and V. On Romanism 2 Vols, Each 4s. 64; 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Papers on hy R irs les of the Book of Cominen 
Prayer. By the Rey. A illiams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s.; by Post, 4s. 3d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 
Miracles and Prophecies. By W. z ‘aes D,D., Prebend- 
ary of St. Paul's, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘‘It formed 
on » te of Tract 90,"—British Magazine. 7%. ; by 

78. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
by Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 5 

A DIGEST of ST. THON on the * INCARNA- 
TION, 68. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 


WORKS BY MR. CHARLES WALKER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
ions of Ritual Observances, 4s. ; by post, 4s. 3d. 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
TRANSLATED. Preface by Rey. T. Carter. 7. ; by post, 


78, 5d. 
INCENSE, eqpeeaite to Scripture and Antiquity. 


oswatbr the ¥ YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 
1s. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 8d, 











J, T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square, 8.W.; and 





4, Henrietta Street, Covent-garden. 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d. ; by Post 2s. 9d. 


THE PSALTER: 


WITH 
THE CANTICLES 
AND 


PROPER PSALMS FOR CERTAIN DAYS: 
FOR POINTED CHANTING. 


BY 
Cc. EDWIN WILLING. 
Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel 
Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Chure’ 
Choral Union ; and late Organist and Director of the 
Choir of All Saints’, Margaret-street, 





HAYES, Lyatt-ptace, S.W. ; & 4, Henarerta-streer, W.0, 
CRAMER & CO., 201, Regent- “STREET, W. 





CHURCH CONGRESS HYMN, 


HE LORD BISHOP of LINCOLN’S HYMN 
for UNITY. ‘Father of all from land and sea.” 
Written at request. Set to Music in two ways. No.1. Plain 
Congregational Tune. No, 2. For Priest or Precentor as a 
Solo, with Response for Choir ‘and Congregation. By HENRY 
JOHN GAUNTLETT. ice 4d., each setting —London: 
Lonsdale, 26, Old Bond-street, W. ; The Church Music Press, 
24, Notting-hill-terrace, W. 





BRIGHTON. 


CRAMER & COS 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock oy First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire 


Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes. and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month. 


Repairs and Contracts for Twnings 
undertaken. 


JRAMER & 00.8 BRIGHTON BRANCH 
64, WEST STREET. 








AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL, 


THE BEST anv CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 
THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
59, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instruction Gratis. 





Illustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free. 
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POLLIE’S THOUGHTS. 





I thought he was beautiful—handsome, and tall, 
I thought he had wealth for an Earl, 
I thought, were there thousands, I'd choose him 
from all, 
His hair had such gloss and such curl. 
I thought he was loving, devoted, and kind, 
I thought when he asked me to wed, 
A moment was plenty to make up my mind, 
And so the fond ‘‘ yes” was soon said. 


I thought that his presents were costly and rich, 
I thought all his visits too short ; 
I thought, ‘‘ When I’m married I never shall stitch, 
Oh, no! I'll do nought of the sort!” 
I thought that our wedding was joyous and gay, 
I thought that our trip was divine, 
I thought that our honeymoon was but a day, 
And yet it was twenty and nine! 


Andnow! Well, I think that he sometimes is cross, 
And I think he is stingy as well, 
For when I want money he talks of some loss 
Which I’m sure I don’t want him to tell! 
I think he is silent, and gloomy at times, 
His newspapers, too, I detest ; 
But I think he will laugh when I show him these 
rhymes, 
And punish me as I love best. 


Nannie Lampert. 





PROVINCIAL. 





During the last week Mdme. Ronniger has 
lectured on Women’s Suffrage at Portsmouth, Dover 
and Canterbury. She gave a Shakspearian and 
Miscellaneous Reading in the Corn Exchange, 
Maidstone, on the 13th ult. to a large audience. 





The Birkenhead Cambrian Choral Society gave a 
performance of Haydn’s ‘ Creation” on Tuesday 
last week. The solos were sung by Mrs. Billinie 


Porter (a local soprano), Mr. Bywater (a blind tenor 
from Birmingham) and Mr. T. J. Hughes (of Liver- 


pool). 


A Dundee Musical Festival is announced for the 





on Friday next. The principals are Mdme. Con 
de Wilhorst, Miss Fennell, Mr. Arthur Byron and | 
Herr Stockhausen. Mr. W. T. Best organist, Mr. 
C. A. Seymour leader, and Mr. Sanders conductor. 
Footitt’s Circus and the Slave Troupe are each 
drawing crowded houses. M. D’Arc’s Marionettes 
are also doing well at the Queen’s Hall.——Concerts 
have been given at Dreaper’s Rooms by Messrs. 
C. E. Horsley and E. W. Thomas, and by Mr. 
Horton C. Allison of Manchester. Three young 
local singers appeared, Misses Arthur, Bond and 
Nicholls. 








On Monday evening the London Gaiety, Comic 
Opera Company opened their second week in the 
Theatre Royal, Belfast, with ‘‘ Barbe Bleue.” There 
was a very large attendance in all parts of the house. 
Miss Julia Matthews, as Bonlotte, made the very 
most of the excellent opportunity which she had for 
the display of her versatility, and her efforts were 
fully recognised by the audience; Mr. Stoyle, with- 
out any apparent exertion, but in his own genuine 
way, keeping the house in a roar by his inimitable 
representation of King Bobéche; and Mr. Beverley, 
having in the music of the title-réle an opportunity 
of displaying the qualities and volume of his fine 
voice. Miss Emily Muir, as Flourette; Miss Alice 
Cook, as Queen Clementina ; Mr. Furneaux Cook, as 
Count Oscar; and Mr. Carlton, as Popolani, were 
all well up in their respective parts. In the last 
act a sort of adaptation of the can-can was danced 
by Miss Osborne, Miss Lincoln, Miss Dacres, and 
Miss Gresham ; and enthusiastic applause following, 
the quadrile was repeated. Mr. H. Collier, in the 
character of a ‘‘ nigger,” gave a comic dance, which 
had a similar honour paid it. The choruses were 
well sung; and, conducted by Mr. John Caulfield, 
the orchestra was in excellent trim. The scenery 
and dresses were all that could be desired, and, in 
the production of the extravaganza, nothing was 
lacking in any department. At the close of the 
second and third acts, the leading artistes were 
loudly called for, the heartiest rounds being, ag 
usual, reserved for Miss Matthews and Mr. Stoyle. 
The performances concluded with the operetta 
of “The Rose of Auvergne.” At the Ulster 
Hall Monday Popular Concert, this week, 
Miss Clelland sang, with organ accompaniment, 





wrote this as a thankoffering for a 
morey,” its presence on this occasion was perfectly 
appropriate. 
—placidly sweet, solemnly tender; and its playing 


—— 


* growning 
It is an exquisite piece of composition 


at the hands of MM. Joachim, Ries, Straus, and 
Piatti, was all that could be wished. Beethoven 
was twice represented: his popular Quintet in © 
minor heading the program. Mdme. Schumann 
gave her solo—Mendelssohn’s Andante and varia- 
tions in E flat (Op. 82), so as to call forth an 
unanimous encore, which she responded to with his 
Rondo in E minor, Miss Fennell sang Henry 
Smart's song, ‘‘ Estelle,” with a taste in keeping 
with the prettiness of the melody. 


The Sacred Harmonie Society have introduced an 
innovation upon their custom of giving a single 
work—or at the most two—at each performance. 
On Friday three compositions swelled the program 
of Exeter Hall. The concert opened with Haydn's 
third Mass, that in D minor, known asthe “Imperial” 
Mass, from its having been composed for the corona- 
tion of the Emperor Joseph the Second. Its pompous 
splendour accords with its theme of inspiration. 
A glittering and glowing composition, its perform- 
ance was made highly effective on Friday by the 
singing of Mdmes. Lemmens-Sherrington and Julia 
and Elton, and Messrs. Pearson and Whitney, of the 
Sacred Harmonic choristers. The Mass was fol- 
lowed by the Lauda Sion of Mendelssohn, composed 
in 1846, for the celebration of the Festival of Corpus 
Christi in the church of St. Martin, at Liege. 
The Latin hymn was turned into English by Mr. 
Bartholomew as “ Praise Jehovah,” and fitted with 
feeble verses. Mdme. Sherrington’s delivery of 
“Sing of judgment, sing of mercies,” and again 
of ‘‘Lord, at all times I will bless Thee,’ was 
inspired and regulated by skill and with consider- 
able feeling. Spohr’s ‘Last Judgment” constituted 
the third part, interpreted by the same artists, 
This fine work, which taxed the singors’ powers 
to their fullest extent, was listened to with grave 
and appreciative interest. Its sustenance was on 
the whole satisfactory, though some of the 
choruses failed in precision, and the organ 
had to do prompter's duty in unaccompanied 
passages. The most effective vocal pieces were the 
beautiful duet ‘‘ Forsake me not,” sung by Madame 


5th, 6th, and 7th March next, at the Kinnaird Hall. 
On the first day—Tuesday—Costa’s Oratorio Eli,” 


‘ i . P d the quartet a 
“ With verdure clad” from the ‘ Creation ” Sherzington ond Mz, Possson, and the questet and 





conducted by the Composer. 
Carola, Miss Enriquez, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Mr. 
Lewis Thomas. 


hundred and thirty voices. 
performers. Leader, Mr. J. T. Carrodus. 


duct himself. 


Major; Overtures to ‘* Zampa” and “ Masaniello,’ 
&., &e. 





The vocalists Mdlle. 


The choruses by the Dundee Ama- 
teur Choral Union, numbering upwards of one 
An orchestra of forty 
The or- 
ganist is Mr. Richmond. On Wednesday a Grand 
Evening Concert, including Sir Michael Costa’s Se- 
renata, “The Dream,” which Sir Michael will con- 
Thursday a Grand Orchestral Con- 
cert, including Beethovon’s Symphony, No. 7 in A 


(Haydn); ‘‘ Ever thine’ (Abt); and ‘Over hill, 
over dale” (Cooke.) She is a correct singer, with a 
pleasing voice of considerable range, and received 
an encore in “ Ever thine,’’ when she repeated the 
last verse. The same honour was conferred on her 
in ‘** Over hill, over dale,” and acknowledged. The 
band of the 78th Highlanders (conducted by Mr. 
McAleeney) and pipers rendered anumber of selections 
which were received with warm applause. Mr. J. R. 
Edeson performed on the Mulholland organ the 
Allegretto symphony to the ‘Hymn of Praise” 
(Mendelssohn), and the ‘‘ dve Maria” (Schubert.) 
As Mr. Edeson had a hurt on his arm, Mrs. 
Robinson kindly played the piano accompaniments. 
We understand that Mr. W. T. Best is engaged 


At the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, the very 
successful pantomime ‘ Little Jack” will be with- 
drawn after this week, and on Monday next, Miss 
Bateman will re-appear for a few weeks._—‘T'he 


for next Monday night.——At the Victoria Hall, 
the visit of Mr. J. S. Edwards’ diorama of the 
Continent and America will terminate this week. 


chorus “ Blest are the departed,’”’ the latter being 
particularly well sung. Mr. Coward presided at the 
organ, Sir Michael Costa conducted, and Mr. Dando 
led the violins in the absence of M. Sainton. 

A series of six classical chamber concerts was 
commenced at St. George’s Hall on Saturday 
evening, at the instigation of Mr. W. Gang, a pianist 
and composer whose art is ever weleome to an 
audience. A numerous list of artists is announced 
in connection with these concerts. On Saturday 
Mendelssohn's Trio in C minor and Weber’s Quartet 
in B flat were effectively given by the concert-giver 
in association with Messrs. Ludwig, Paque, and 
Hann; the latter work producing an encore, The 
reception of Mr. Ganz was most cordial, and the 
ability with which he executed his tasks and 
exhibited his thorough command of the instrument, 
was acknowledged with repeated plaudits. In short 
Mr. Ganz’s playing produced u deep impression, 


——Batty’s Circus continues to do a good business. 











Lancashire Lass” and a new burlesque “ Little Amy 
Robsart” axe being played at the Prinee of Wales 
Theatre——Mr, Falconer’s drama “ Eileen Oge” 
has been very attractive at the Amphitheatre. 
The Theatre Royal pantomime, “King Winter, 
Was played for the last time on Saturday. The 
prineipal singing actress, Mdme. Albertazzi, has 
been re-engaged to appear in one of Offenbach’s 
operettas. On Thanksgiving Day, the Nationa] 
Anthems ‘God save the Queen” and ‘God bless 
the Prince of Wales,” were enthusiastically sung at 
the Liverpool theatres and music halls.——Mdme. 
Schumanr and Herr Joachim are announced for 
the Fourth Monday Popular Concert at the Phil- 


Beethoven’s Quartet in F major for two violins, 
viola, and violoncello was admirably played by Herr 
Josef Ludwig, Messrs. Jung, Hann, and Paque. 
Between the instrumental pieces several songs were 
given by Miss Alice Fairman, Miss José Sherrington, 
and M. Valdec. Recalls were allotted to both ladies, 
and M. Valdee was suceessful in interpreting 
Gounod’s ‘ Vallon” and Schubert's “ Ave Maria.” 
Mr. Ganz announces Mdme. Camilla Urso to appear 
during the series. 

A commemorative concert came off in St. James's 
Hall, on Tuesday, given by Mr, Ransford, and 
supported by a host of artists, among whom 
appeared Mdme, Liebhaat, Miss Edith Wynne, 











CONCERTS, 
At the Monday Popular Concert of this week, a 
new introduction to St. James’s Hall was procured 
for Herr Brahms’s pianoforte quartet in A major, 
which had been heard last autumn at one of Mr. 
Henry Holmes’s ‘‘ Musical Evenings.’ Brahms 
belongs to the esoteric German school, whose forms 
and meanings are only for the initiated, and 
whereof it is necessary to pass through certain 
grades of musical freemasonry to arrive at a due 
comprehension. To those “free and accepted 








harmonic Hall——The Philharmonic Society will 
give Mozart's “ Requiem” and Mendelssohn's 
“ Hymn of Praise,” on Tuesday next, with Misses 
Wynne and Chadwick, Messrs. Maas and Patey as 


be more appreciative than the present, 


ones” we leave him, and to the futurity which is to 
A piece de 
circonstance was brought out on the eve of Thanks- 


soloists—— Mendelssohn's “ Elijah” will be per- 


giving Day in the “Canzona di ringraziamento,” 
which forms the slow movement in Beethoven's A 


Miss Alice Barth, Mdme. Rudersdorff, Miss Alice 
Harrison, Miss Ransford, Mdme. Patey, Messrs. 
Sims Reeves, Vernon Rigby, Wilford Morgan, 
George Perren, J. G. Patey, and Ransford; while 
the London Vocal Quartet lent their assist- 








minor Quartet (Op. 132), Seeing that Beethoven 





ance. The feature of a well ordered program was 


formed by the Musical Society, at St. George's Hall, 
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the singing by Mdme. Rudersdorff, of a Prince of 
Wales thanksgiving song, not a strongly inspired 
effusion as to poets, but unexceptionally loyal and 
therefore enthusiastically received. The music, 
which is by Mr. Carl Hause, is pleasant enough. 
Several old songs and ballads were contained in the 
selection, and the concert passed off with the success 
which habitually attends these annual gatherings of 
Mr. Ransford's friends. 

Two pianoforte recitals given in St. James's Hall 
by Mdme. Schumann, on the Thursdays of last week 
and this, have served to cement the admiration with 
which Mdme. Schumann’s talent is regarded. The 
program of the first recital included Schubert’s 
Sonata in A minor, and five numbers of Schumann’s 
‘ Kreisleriana” selection, besides his Romanze in 
C minor, Beethoven's variations in C minor, and a 
couple of the Lieder contributed greatly to the 
enjoyment of the audience. The program of the 
second recital, yesterday, was diversified with a 
Fantasie chromatique by Bach, in which the bril- 
liancy and florid capacity of the executant were 
thoroughly tested. The lady's husband was again 
fairly represented in the Sonata in G minor; anda 
feature in the recital was the combination of Mdme. 
Schumann and Miss Agnes Zimmermann in the 
composer's Andante and variations, for two piano- 
fortes. Chopin’s delightful Notturno (B minor) and 
Barcarole (F sharp major) made part of the program, 
and were listened to with appreciative approval. 
The vocalist on both occasions was Mdlle. Anna 
Regan, who gave with taste a couple of Schubert's 
songs, and Pergolesi’s ‘ Tre giorni.” 





THE THEATRES. 





“Amy Robsart” has been effectively reproduced 
at Drury Lane with a transference of the heroine's 
part to Mrs. Hormann Vezin. The substitution is 
advantageous in many respects. In the passionate 
scenes, wherein Miss Neilson ranted, Mrs. Vezin 
shows herself a finished artist: on the other hand 
we could jwish a gentler and slighter Amy for the 
opening of the play. Nature has given Mrs. Vezin 
heroic attributes; while Amy Robsart was a girl of 
slender proportions. Mr. J. C. Cowper takes the 
place of Mr. T. C. King—also to advantage. Miss 
Fanny Addison, Mr. J. B. Howard, Mr. Brittain 
Wright, and Mr. Howard Russell retain their original 
parts. The pantomime of ‘Tom Thumb” still 
keeps a place on the bills so far as the opening is 
concerned. 

Brough's burlesque of ‘* Pygmalion ; or, the Statue 
lair,” revived at the Strand last Saturday, makes 
the third play on the subject of this myth now 
running in London. Though not the best of 
William Brough's travesties, ‘* Pygmalion” has plenty 
of “go,” particularly as supported by the Strand 
company. Every song, joke, breakdown told with 
earsplitting effect—the house being crowded in every 
part, and in boisterous good humour. Several new- 
comers have been added to the strength of Mrs. 
Swanborough's house. Besides Miss Augusta Thom- 
son, who plays Pygmalion, and the irrepressible pair 
Messrs. Terry and Paulton, who are inordinately 
funny in Cambyses and the King, the company 
numbers Miss Emily Pitt, Miss Zimmer, and a Miss 
Jones, three recruits to the ranks of burlesque. 
Miss Pitt is favourably known as a scholar of the 
Royal Academy of Music, and also in connection 
with the Gallery of Illustration and the Adelphi 
Theatre some few years ago. She has many per- 
sonal attractions, and, having received a sound 
musical education, is enabled to put her fine con- 
tralto voice to the best advantage. A peculiar 
inflexion of the voice in elocution mars her delivery 
of rhymed lines: when she is a little more used to 
declaiming verse we have no doubt this single fault 
will disappear. Her presence and manner are very 
Miss Zimmer is very young, and has all 
the promise of a good actress. She plays Cupid 
with much archness and savoir faire. Miss Jones 
also exhibits the assurance of coming triumphs. 
She has a very good idea of burlesque requirements— 
looks well and acts with intelligent vivacity. One 
of the best bits of acting in the piece is that of Mrs, 
Raymond as a passée Princess, a shocking old flirt. 


agreeable. 
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The ogling, blushing, languishing, and smirking of 
this mature coquette are really inimitable: the 
humour reminded us strongly of Mrs. Keeley. 
There is one permanent member of the Strand 
company whom it is always pleasant to meet in 
burlesque : in Miss Fanny Hughes grace, intelligence, 
and modesty ever abide, and her assumption of the 
Statue renew many agreeable associations. 

The Royalty Theatre has re-opened under Mr. 
Nation’s management with a light entertainment 
which will not be found unworthy of extended 
patronage. Foote’s three-act comedy of ‘A Lame 
Lover,” a new comedy by Mr. Sutherland Edwards, 
and an extravaganza by a Mr. W. R. Osman, comprise 
& program certainly diversified enough. What is 
yet lacking at the Royalty is an average good com- 
pany. Up to the present time, results have not 
been encouraging in this department. Foote’s play 
is of an ephemeral character, and strikes the modern 
playgoer as out of date. The satire is directed at 
manners and abuses that no longer have existence : 
consequently the shafts of wit appear to be aimed at 
phantoms. Neither Sir Luke Limp nor Serjeant 
Circuit have corresponding types in the life of 
to-day; nor are they sufficiently amusing to interest 
us in them as types of a day gone by. Being 
awkwardly acted, too, the comedy has still less 
chance of taking hold of public favour. Mr. Suther- 
land Edwards’s play, on the other hand, has many 
merits which commend it to popularity. It is called 
“* The Late Ralph Johnson,” and treats of the hopes 
and disappointments, the greed and envy, the ex- 
pectations and quarrels, of a number of relations 
interested in a deceased gentleman’s property. The 
reading of the will makes a capital scene. The late 
Mr. Johnson has made a curious testament, to the 
effect that his estate shall be disposed of by ballot 
among his relations ; and the various scheming and 
counterplotting of each expectant, in order to pro- 
cure the majority of votes, are amusingly illustrated. 
Bribery is not permitted, so that it is impossible to 
effect a return by this means. After infinite worry 
and vexation, productive of much merriment to 
the onlookers, an unexpected codicil turns up, 
leaving the property to a poor young lady, Amy 
Johnson, who alone of all the time-serving family 
has not truckled to the dead man. She accordingly 
uses her wealth to share it with an equally 
straitened lover, as worthy as herself; and the 
legacy-hunters are beaten out of the field, The 
comedy contains a good deal of spirit, and plenty 
of dramatic situations. The acting, however, is 
open to grave improvement. With the exception 
of Miss Dalton and Miss Almar, to which may be 
added Mr. Fletcher, there is no part in the piece 
creditably filled. It is a pity to see a good piece 
spoilt for want of capable exponents. The bur- 
lesque which follows, “Greenleaf the Graceful,” 
is a not very brilliant specimen of its class; but 
Mr. Nation’s French songs are pretty, the music 
generally is of a good order, and the scenery and 
appointments sparkle more than the wit. 





THE THANKSGIVING CEREMONY. 





‘There is little need for a weekly journal to go 
over ground every foot of which has been linger- 
ingly traversed by the daily newspapers. The 
press of Wednesday has overflowed with Thanks- 
giving chronicles, and we cannot rival our giant 
contemporaries either in voluminosity or enthu- 
siasm. Let us however repeat the universal verdict : 
the Show of Tuesday was a great success—thanks 
to the People rather than to the Court. The 
Procession remained a shabby one, though at the 
eleventh hour the carriages of the Lord Chancellor 
and Speaker of the House of Commons were 
thrown in. But on the public side the manifesta- 
tion was magnificent. London, crowned and 
gai landed, spanned by triumphal arches, fluttering 
with banners, and swarming with spectators from 
kerbstone to chimney pot, put on her brightest 
face and gave her Sovereign such a welcome as 
ought to have turned Odger’s hair as white as the 
Prisoner of Chillon’s, and covered Dilke with 
shame as with a garment. The most hopeful 


—>==== 
Republican must have despaired to read the 
endless and exceptionless legends of an effusiyg 
loyalty. Queen, Prince and Princess were blessed 
in every form of motto, traditional and extraordi. 
nary, coherent and incoherent. At the upper 
Regent Circus a tasteful triumphant arch lined 
with schoolchildren had the following specimen of 
a scholastic education looking citywards: 
“The Nation’s and the Mother’s heart are one,” 

To which Echo, if Echo were Philologically 
inclined, might answer, Oh are it? Here and 
there however tasteful mottoes were selected, and 
the universal repository—Shakespeare— was not 
found barren. Mr. Haxellof the Exeter Hotel, 
Strand, made a judicious choice from the great 
Playwright. His establishment was decorated 
from end to end with a broad band of Tyrian 
purple cloth festooned with a double wreath of 
flowers. Over the principal entrance was the 
appropriate quotation from ‘‘ Henry VIII.” :— 

“May he live 

Longer than I have time to tell his years; 

Ever belov'd and loving may his rule be: 

And when Old Time shall lead him to his end, 

Goodness and he fill up one monument.” 
Over the Strand front a few happy lines from 
“ Henry V.” :— 

“ So happy be the issue 

Of this good day and of this gracious meeting ; 

As we now are glad to behold your eyes, 

We fairly hope this day shall change all griefs 

And quarrels into Jove.” 

Asa general rule the theatres were not very 
happy in their decorations. These being the 
workmanship of scenic artists, looked tawdry by 
day, but on the other hand lighted up well at 
night. The Adelphi hung out medallion portraits 
of the Prince and Princess, which were a fearful 
libel on that well-loved pair. The Vaudeville 
had a loyal legend overhead, with two gilt figures 
pointing to it. But these figures—who shall 
describe their hideousness! If one can profanely 
imagine a couple of drunken angels in Greek 
costume trying to stand upon a pair of classic 
altars, and scowling down upon the populace 
below, one may obtain a dim idea of the Vau- 
deville divinities. The double frontage of the 
Lyceum Theatre with its commanding situation 
was turned to better account. The fagade was 
decorated with garlands; laurels were entwined 
round the Corinthian columns. On the summit 
the British Standard floated in the centre, and 
right and left waved the American flag. The 
Union Jack was slung across Wellington Street, 
with a line of flags, in the centre of which was s 
banner of the Prince of Wales, with the feathers 
in silver and gold, and the inscription, ‘God 
bless the Prince of Wales.” A similar inscription 
appeared on a banner stretching across the Strand, 
each letter being inscribed in gold upon a silver 
bell, and a peal of bells rang from the theatre as 
the procession passed by. At the southern end 
of Wellington Street a military band had been 
advantageously stationed, and the Gaiety or- 
chestra, stationed in the chief Strand entrance of 
the theatre played also a lively selection of airs, at 
frequent intervals through the morning. The 
decorations of the Gaiety consisted of the short, 
business-like announcement that there would be 
& morning performance, in honour of the Thanks- 
giving, at two o’clock. Morning performances 
were also given at the Lyceum and the Vaudeville, 
of these opportunities a large number of provin- 
cial visitors afterwards availed themselves. 

Shortly before twelve o’clock the Procession set 
out from Buckingham Palace, and from the start 
until the return ils progress was made amid the 
most enthusiastic cheering from the concourse of 
on-lookers. The speaker of the House of Com- 
mons was closely followed by the Lord Chancellor 
and the Duke of Cambridge, his Royal Highness 
being atttended by a cavalry escort. The first 
seven carriages, containing the members of the 
Royal Household, passed rapidly along, but the 
cheering was long and loud when the eighth 
carriage, with the Duke of Edinburgh, Prince 





Arthur, Prince Leopold, and Prince George of 
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Wales, came into view. The applause became 
deafening when the people recognised in the next 
carriage the Queen, the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, the Princess Beatrice, and Prince Albert 
Victor. All the way along Pall Mall and the 
Strand the vast congregations which had assem- 
bled missed no opportunity of showing their 
loyalty. At Temple Bar her Majesty was met by 
the Civic deputation, headed by the Lord Mayor, 
who went through the ceremony of offering to the 
Sovereign the insignia of authority over the City. 
When the sword of the City was handed to her 
Majesty, she was so evidently nonplussed to know 
what to do with it, that an unwonted levity took 
possession of the Royal party. The Queen and 
Princess of Wales smiled, the Prince laughed out- 
right, and John Brown on the box fairly guffawed. 
Then the trepidation of the City dignitaries in 
the unprecedented experience of finding them- 
selves on horseback gave a comic air to the 
proceedings. The Lord Mayor and Sheriffs with 
a number of Aldermen and Common Councilmen, 
their horses safely led, and themselves anxiously 
guarded from the chance of tumbling off, preceded 
her Majesty’s carriage on horseback to St. Paul’s, 
which had been opened to the fortunate possessors 
of tickets at eight o’clock in the morning. The 
Cathedral was reached at a few minutes to one. 
As the Royal Family entered the building the 
National Anthem was played, and then followed 
the ‘' Te Deum,” one of the two pieces composed 
by Mr. Goss specially for the Thanksgiving 
Service. The sermon was preached by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, from the text, “ Members 
one of another” (Romans zii., 5), and the Thanks- 
giving Hymn followed. 

We may dismiss the music composed for the 
Thanksgiving very shortly; and this without any 
disparagement to Mr. Goss or the Te Deum and 
anthem which he has written for the occasion. In 
any other country than our own the music would 
have been the chief feature of the celebration: 
here it is always as far as possible ignored. 
Mr. Attwood was allowed three minutes for the 
duration of his Coronation Anthem; and Mr. 
Goss was doubtlessly subjected to similar limita- 
tion. His setting of the Te Deum differs little 
from the ordinary “Full” Service in vogue in 
cathedrals: there are many elegancies of harmony, 
and always the nice part-writing in which its com- 
poser excels; but it has no special character for a 
great national rejoicing: indeed, there are many 
settings in the ordinary cathedral repertoire which 
are far more jubilant in character. The choir of 
250 voices produced no effect at all; and the thirteen 
thousand visitors were silent and bored. And yet a 
true sublimity was quite within reach. If anything 
like the elaborate compositions of Purcell and 
Handel was inadmissible, a plain Gregorian chant 
for the so-called Ambrosian hymn—in which the 
thousands present might and would have joined, 
would have been easy and short, and yet adequate 
and most effective. No one who had joined in such 
a rendering could ever forget the impression. We 
presume something of this sort was aimed at in the 
Hundredth Psalm which was eliminated from the 
program almost at the last moment. 

The remarks on the Hymn apply mutatis mutandis 
tothe Anthem. It is a good anthem for ordinary 
cathedral use; but it has nothing to interpret the 
formal outpouring of a nation’s thanks. The ad 
captandum introduction of the late Prince Consort's 


The return route from the Cathedral was by 
way of Ludgute-hill, the Old Bailey, the Holborn 
Viaduct, Holborn, Oxford-street, the Marble Arch, 
Hyde Park, (east side), and Constitution-hill, 
amid displays of loyalty and enthusiasm similar 
to those which had greeted the cortége on its 
eastward passage. 

In the evening the illuminations carried out 
the law of the day’s demonstration :—they were 
brilliant on the side of the People, ineffective 
on the side of the State. A vain attempt was 
made to light up St. Paul’s with padelle. The 
result was poverty-stricken. Somerset House 
and the other public buildings presented a 
blank. But the private illuminations were 
magnificent. Oxford-street was ablaze with 
Chinese lanterns from end to end, stars, crowns, 
devices, and limelight. The theatres showed 
better than bydaytime. The Strand entrance to 
the Lyceum was marked bya tiny star, but the 
Wellington-street entrance was brilliantly lighted 
with a Prince of Wales feather and a star of a 
greater magnitude. The Gaiety had its name 
in brilliant letters over its entrance, and it kept 
its lime light shedding its dazzling radiance on 
the myriads below during the whole evening. The 
Adelphi and Vaudeville were very effectively 
illuminated, the chief illuminations, however, 
being their own names, that of the former passing 
along between the gas lamps in front of the 
entrance, and that of the latter resting upon the 
wall above the doorway. As to the streets they 
were literally impassable—a dense barrier of 
human beings lined pavements and roadways, 
not only of the principal thoroughfares but of 
the side streets. Where they came from was a 
problem, how they ever got home again a pro- 
found mystery. 

As amere spectacle the royal procession was 
put to shame by another which hove in sight at 
Charing Cross while the Queen’s party were at 
St. Paul’s. This was the show parade of Messrs, 
Sanger’s united circuses, on their way from the 
Agricultural Hall to Astley’s. It included an 
elephant, dromedary, a young lion, Britannia 
ruling the waves, knights on piebald palfreys, 
ladies gorgeously arrayed, and the usual para- 
phernalia of such a display. It got along with 
difficulty and disappeared along the Strand. 








ROMAN CATHOLIC THANKSGIVING 
SERVICE. 





Archbishop Manning, assisted by several of the 
clergy, celebrated a Thanksgiving Service on Tues- 
day at twelve o'clock, in the pro-Cathedral, 
Kensington. When the Archbishop was vested, he 
took his place at the altar, and chanted the first line 
of the Te Deum. The fine organ which this church 
possesses was well played, and its tones added much 
to the grandeur of the hymn. The next portion of 
the service was the Benediction. Previous to the 
commencement of this ceremony numerous lights 
were kindled over the altar, in addition to several 
which had been burning during the Te Deum. The 
hymns “0 Salutaris” and “ Tantum ergo,” and 
also a Litany having been sung, the Archbishop 
chanted several prayers, including one for the 
Ccumenical Council. The ceremonies (which 
occupied about three-quarters of an hour) soon 
afterwards terminated, and the Archbishop and 
clergy proceeded round the church, while the organ 





chorale “ Gotha,” seems almost trifling, though Mr. 
Goss has made an effective use of it. It has not the 
raison d’etre which Attwood had for the introduction 
of “God save the King” and “ Rule Britannia” 
into his two coronation anthems. With full scope 
allowed him, Mr. Goss would doubtless have risen 
to the occasion: as itis he has added a farewell 
adornment to the music of the church where he has 
80 long presided, and which will become as popular 
in other churches as many of his previous composi- 
tions. Asa composer, both of sacred and secular 
music, Mr. Goss has proved himself worthy of the 
long line of illustrious musicians who have held the 
post of organist of the Metropolitan Cathedral, 


played the Hallelujah chorus from the ‘ Messiah.” 
Many of the students of the Ecclesiastical College, 
near Hammersmith, were present, and also a large 
number of children belonging to the Kensington 
Roman Catholic schools. A Thanksgiving Service 
of the same character was celebrated at the other 
Roman Catholic churches and chapels, either at 
midday or in the evening, throughout the dioceses 
of Westminster and Southwark. 7 








THE ASH WEDNESDAY RESTRICTION. 





House or Commons. Feb. 26. 
In answer to Mr. Melly, 


theatres and music halls on the Middlesex side of 
the Thames were closed by order of the Lord 
Chamberlain. Those on the Surrey side, which are 
under the control of the magistrates of Surrey, were 
open, but were not, according to the reports of the 
police, unusually fully attended. The difference 
arose out of a pernicious system which would pro- 
bably be brought under the notice of Parliament, 
when members generally would have an opportunity 
of expressing their opinions. 





THE LATE MR. H. F. CHORLEY. 








(Abridged from the Atheneum.) 
It was in the month of September, 1830, that 
the opening of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway was signalised by the sad accident which 
proved fatal to Mr. Huskisson. Application was 
made to a young writer in Liverpool to furnish an 
account of the incidents connected with the cata- 
strophe, of a kind somewhat superior to the dry 
narrative which appeared in the newspapers. The 
editor who received the communication, struck with 
its power, applied for further contributions, suggest- 
ing a scientific subject. The Liverpool youth—for 
such he was—replied that he was not disposed to 
extract from encyclopmdias the materials for an 
essay; but he added, significantly, ‘‘ If you should 
at any time like to have any musical papers, I think 
I could undertake to promise you my best efforts, 
as I love the art dearly, and have spent much time 
in its cultivation.” It would hardly be supposed 
that the Lancashire correspondent of a London 
literary journal belonged to the Society of Friends ; 
yet such was the case: and the young Quaker was 
Henry Fothergill Chorley, for thirty-five years the 
musical critic of the Atheneum, a writer of novels 
and dramas, a poet, and a composer. Music—the 
forbidden fruit of the Friends—had an irresistible 
influence on his young mind. He was self-taught 
in the first instance: and the pianoforte was his 
instrument, to find which he had to go to the house 
of an acquaintance of another persuasion. He was 
born on the 15th of December, 1808, at Ashton-in- 
Mackerfield, or, as it is otherwise called, Ashton-le- 
Willows, a township in Lancashire situated on the 
high-road to Warrington and Wigan, about two and 
& half miles from Newton, and eighteen miles from 
Liverpool. Sir R. Gerard is Lord of the Manor of 
Ashton-le- Willows, a place full of dissenters, where 
chapels of Unitarians, Wesleyans, Quakers, &c., 
abound. The Chorley family is an ancient one, 
but, with the exception of one brother, the late 
author was the last of his race. His mother was 
the sister of Dr. Rutter, a physician of eminence 
in Liverpool. The death of his father left the 
family in somewhat narrow circumstances, which 
obliged the three brothers to enter into commercial 
employments, not at all congenial to their tastes, 
which were literary and artistic. Henry, the 
youngest, entered the house of a merchant, to 
encounter what Charles Lamb calls 
The drear drudgory of the Desk’s dry wood ; 

whilst all his heart and soul were given to music. 
Herr Hermann, a German, who was at one time the 
conductor of the Philharmonic Society in Liverpool, 
founded by Mr. Sudlow, was his friend and instructor, 
and a better one he could not well have had. 

Henry Chorley resolved to go up to London, to 
seek his fortune in the way for which he felt him- 
self most fitted,—as a musical student and a con- 
tributor to literature. His prospects were slender : 
a friend (the late Mrs. Fletcher, then Miss Jews- 
bury) gave him a letter to Mr. Dilke, whose notice 
he had attracted in the way already mentioned, 
and he commenced writing regularly for the 
Atheneum. He became also for a short time editor 
of a magazine called the Ladies’ Companion, and he 
managed to make it a good and readable periodical, 
in spite of its somewhat deterring title. He remained 
the musical critic of the Atheneum down to 1868, 
when the state of his health necessitated his retire- 
ment; and the acquisition of a fortune from a 
brother enabled him to gratify his taste as an 
amateur for the remainder of his days. 

Mr. Chorley exercised a powerful influence on 











Mr. Bruce stated that on Ash-Wednesday the 





musical art in this country. He effected this by 
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his thorough independence, by his discernment, by 
his instinct, which enabled him to distinguish the 
true from the false, to detect with unerring sagacity 
the signs and tokens of a future in aspiring novices. 
His own training, after his early studies, was 
confined to lessons from Herr Hermann. Yet he 
was not only a practical player, but a theorist as 
regards music. He became a linguist, and he read 
the works of the classic masters of antiquity es well 
as those of the modern writers. 


Asa critic Mr. Chorley never would uphold the 
ignorant and the false, and if his truthfulness 
was termed malevolence, he waited patiently for 
time to verify and confirm the accuracy of his 
judgment. When we look over the lengthened list of 
artists who came under his notice during a period 
of forty years, we cannot but help feeling surprise 
and admiration at the small number of instances in 
which he proved wrong in his estimates. Critics 
ought to reverence his memory, for he fought a 
stout and determined battle in vindication of their 
independence. Of the confraternity of journalists 
he was a distinguished ornament, one whose conduct 
and career can be cited as thoroughly honourable 
and consistent. He was the steady advocate of the 
cause of good music, and he was the firm supporter 
of rising talent, whenever and wherever it could 
be found. Always fearless in the exposure of 
ignorance and incompetency, he was ever kind- 
hearted and generously extended the helping hand 
to novices striving for name and fame. It was once 
said of a well-known Impresario, that “he had 
invented Jenny Lind and resuscitated Sontag.” 
Mr. Chorley neither invented nor resuscitated, but 
he created interest in an artist by praising ability, 
which required only aid to be developed. In the 
eorly days of three tenors, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
Mr. Charles Lockey, and Mr. Vernon Rigby, the 
discerning criticism of Mr. Chorley was certainly 
not at fault. In the recognition of the genius of 
M. Gounod, it was more than the ear which dis- 
criminated—it was the intellect. How much Mr. 
Santley was indebted to the early assistance and 
friendly counsels of Mr. Chorley, that baritone- 
basso is always ready to admit. We might extend 
the list, if it were necessary, to show how skilled he 
was in making the earliest tokens of a future execu- 
tant. But Mr. Chorley took higher ground in the 
estimation of the leading musicians of his epoch. 
Such master-minds as Mendelssohn and Meyerbeer 
were always glad to listen to the frank expression 
of the opinions of our English friend. The leading 
composers of his age were solicitous to have his 
literary assistance, whether as translator, adapter, 
or inventor. Two of the best works ever set by 
composers were the ‘‘ St, Cecilia” and the “ May 
Queen ”’—the former written for Sir Julius Benedict, 
the latter for Sir Sterndale Bennett. Mr. Chorley 
also furnished the words for the ‘* Kenilworth” of 
Mr. Arthur Sullivan, the libretto for Mr. Vincent 
Wallace's opera, “ The Amber Witch ;” the cantata, 
‘* Holyrood,” for Mr. Henry Leslie ; and he selected 
the texts of St. Peter” for Sir Julius Benedict, 
who made a mistake in not rigidly adhering to 
them. His books on music were on a large scale: 
**Music and Manners in France and Germany,” 
** Modern German Music,” “ Thirty Years of Musical 
Recollections,” ‘‘ Handel Studies,” &c. There must 
be iu MS. a large portion of a Life of Rossini, 
independently of his own Memoirs, which occupied 
the days of his retirement. A few days before his 
death he destroyed, we believe, upwards of five 
thousand letters. His novels were ‘‘ Conti, the 
Discarded; and other Tales,” published in 1835; 
** Leon, a Tale of the Coteries,” in 1830 ; “ Pomfret,” 
in 1845; ‘Sketches of a Seaport Town,” 1835; all 
in three volumes. He also wrote a play, “‘ Old Love 
and New Fortune,” in 1850. 

Mr. Chorley had an extensive acquaintance 
among men of letters: to mention only Lord 
Macaulay and Mr, Charles Dickens, will suffice to 
show that his friends were of the highest intellec- 
tual order. His intimacy with the latter lasted 
until death separated them, and Mr. Chorley has 
proved in his will how strong was his attachment | 
to the young reporter in the Parliamentary gallery, | 





time as he did, for he has bequeathed to Miss 
Dickens an annuity of £200 for life. Those who 
frequented the parties of Lady Morgan, of the 
Countess of Blessington, and Count D’Orsay, will 
readily recall the constant presence of Mr. Chorley, 
always ready with repartee, prompt with a smart 
saying, and not rarely launching a sharp epigram. 
One characteristic of Mr. Chorley must be recorded. 
His charities were numerous, but one condition he 
exacted in their dispensation, which was, that his 
name should never be mentioned. He has left £600 
to the Lifeboat Institution, but with the proviso 
that the boat shall be called the “John Rutter 
Chorley,” after his deceased brother. The ver- 
satility of Mr. Chorley’s attainments was only 
equalled by his uprightness and by his truthfulness, 
and if he sometimes concealed from the outer 
world his innermost qualities by peculiarities and 
eccentricities, those who knew him best, or those 
who had occasion to seek beyond the mere surface, 
had reason to be proud of coming in contact with 
such rare intelligence and unflinching integrity. 








FROM BEETHOVEN'S ONLY SURVIVING 
MUSICAL FRIEND. 

The following very interesting letter is addressed 
to Professor Ella from the only surviving musical 
friend of Beethoven, the venerable Doctor Leopold 
Von Sonnleithner, Vienna :— 


Vienna, Feb. 27th, 1872. 

My Dear Srr,—Your kind letter of the 6th ult. 
found me in life, but not in good health. A few 
months ago I began my seventy-fifth year, and I 
feel it intensely, that my time will no more bea 
long one. Ido not suffer from a defined or rapid 
illness, but my forces are visibly decliving, so that I 
am very often confined to my room, and unable to 


concerts and operas. 
hearing is so feeble that I understand little in oral 
conversation, and it is only music which I perceive 


simos. The evening concerts and theatres exis- 
no more for me; hot rooms and late hours Iam 


Therefore Iam not able to give an accurate account 
of the actual state of our musical performances. 
A. Rubinstein is indeed the king of the season ; he 





a Liszt without his extravagances. 
he is fixed at Vienna ; I- don’t know if he will remain 
here any longer. 
and sometimes grandiose, but not very rich in new 
flattering melodies. Biilow was here only a few 
weeks, and gave three Beethoven Soireés, where he 
alone played the whole evening, and only Beethoven, 
all by heart. He was much applauded and praised, 
but he left Vienna for Gratz and other cities, so 
that I was not able to give him your letter personally. 
But M. Spina has taken upon himself to forward 
it to Bilow, who will have received it without delay. 
With exception of these two great artists, we have 
no virtuosos of first rank here. The Hungarian 
violinist Remény is very gifted, but raw; the Mdlles. 
Magnus and Regan are talented and agreeable 
singers; other “Dei minorum gentium” abound 
here, but there are no prominent geniuses. The 
Quartets of Hellnesberger, and of the Florentines 
(Becher) the great orchestra concerts of the Philhar- 
monic Society (eight in number), and of the Musik- 
Verein (six), form the principal stock of the season, 
and it must be stated, that the taste of our great 
publicum is much improving, because it prefers 
more and more the serious and grandiose composi- 
tions to the parforce executions of virtuosos. 
The opera gave us till now not even one single 
new composition; Director Herbeck is occupied to 
mount the old operas in the new house, i.e. to cook 
the old dishes in a new pan. It is reported that 
a company of Italian singers will play in the 
Strampfer Theatre; but that cannot be of any im- 





portance, because the house (the old hall of the 
Musik-Verein) is so little, that the ‘‘recette” cannot 


who commenced his carzer much about the same | be sufficient to pay a good company. 


expose myself to the open air, and to the fatigue of 
My sight grows dim, my 


yet indifferently well, excepted of course the pianist 


obliged to shun, preferring repose and sound sleep. 


is the greatest pianist of the present time; he is 
For this winter 


His compositions are interesting 


Se 


I close my letter for to-day, and hope to see you 
in Vienna next autumn, and in better health thay 
you will find me.—Believe me, dear sir, truly yours, 
Leor. Sonnierrnyer, 








THE LORD CHAMBERLAIN’S 
IRRESPONSIBILITY. 


“Justice” writing to the Daily News, draws 
attention as follows to the complete autocracy of 
the Lord Chamberlain as regards theatrical te. 
strictions. ‘ In the House of Commons, Mr. Bruce 
is stated to have said in reply to a question of Mr, 
Melly, that on Ash Wednesday the theatres and 
music-halls on the Middlesex side of the Thames 
were closed by order of the Lord Chamberlain, J 
have always supposed, until now, that the Lord 
Chamberlain exercises no control over the wusic- 
halls to which Mr. Bruce referred, but that they 
were licensed by the Middlesex magistrates, anda 
careful perusal of the Acts which place this licensing 
in their hands leads me to believe that in forbidding 
the usual entertainment in these places on Ash 
Wednesday they have exceeded their powers, AsI 
have seen it stated in the columns of some of your 
contemporaries that the Lord Chamberlain is obliged 
by law to forbid theatrical performances on the first 
day of Lent, I may, perhaps, be allowed to point out 
that in the Theatrical Regulations Act, 6 and 7 
Victoria, the day is not alluded to. The theatres 
are closed by the Lord Chamberlain on his own 
responsibility, the words of the Act being :—*‘ And it 
shall also be lawful for the Lord Chamberlain to 
order that any patent theatre, or theatre licensed by 
him, shall be closed on such public occasions as tho 
Lord Chamberlain shall seem fit; and while such 
order is in force, the theatre to which the same 
applies shall not be entitled to the privilege of any 
letters patent or license, but shall be deemed an 
unlicensed house.’ In the licenses granted to the 
theatres within his jurisdiction, the Lord Chamber- 
lain excepts Christmas-day, Good Friday, and Ash 
Wednesday. This he does entirely upon his own re- 
sponsibility, and in accordance with his own personal 
opinions; against his decisions there is no appeal. 
If it so pleased him, he might close the theatres upon 
every saint’s day. Indeed, not many years ago, his 
predecessors used to close them upon the day which 
the Church has set aside as an annual fast in 
memory of ths execution of Charles I. Mr. Bruce 
adds that the present pernicious system will shortly 
be brought under the notice of Parliament. I 
would venture to suggest to him that it would be 
well were he to prepare a Bill vesting the licensing 
of all places of amusement within the metropolitan 
police district in the hands of the London stipen- 
diary magistrates. Neither tho Lord Chamberlain 
nor the body of Midddlesex magistrates ought to 
have this power. The former is a mere palace 
official; the latter are mainly persons who have 
bought themselves villas in the neighbourhood of 
London, and who received their ‘ qualification as 
gentlemen’ from the Lord-Lieutenant for having 
given evidence at elections that they are good Con- 
servatives.” 





DEATH AT THE CARNIVAL. 


A correspondent from Rome writes: In spite 
of bad weather and other drawbacks, the Carnival 
ended gaily this year, with the usual diversion of 
the moccoletti, little wax tapers which every one 
kindles as soon as the shades of evening draw in, 
and thenceforth devotes the whole of his energies 
to the twofold object of extinguishing his neigh- 
bour’s moccoletto, and of keeping his own alight. 
This is really very pretty when seen from @ 
distance, although dirty and somewhat dangerous, 
for those who are engaged in it. The little 
flames seem to dart to and fro among the crowd 
like fireflies on a summer evening, and all act 60 
cordially upon the principle of “ give and take” 
that nobody thinks for a moment of losing his 
temper, however sorely he may be pressed, or 
however unfortunate in his efforts to free himself 
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from the dishonourable condition of a man senza 
moccolo. Of course, all the occupants of the cars 
and of the windows and balconies as well, have 
their lighted tapers, and while the battle is raging 
between drivers and pedestrians in the street 
below a similar warfare is carried on not only 
from window to car and footway and back again, 
but also from window to window and from storey 
to storey; for universal treachery is the order of 
the day, and alliances are made but to be un- 
scrupulously broken a moment afterwards. Great 
and unexpected execution is done with extin- 
guishers at the end of long poles like fishing-rods, 
by the dexterous use of which a whole balcony 
may in a few seconds be plunged in darkness; 
and then a deafening shout of Senza mocco o! is 
raised all around, the shouters meanwhile doing 
as much damage as they can to each other. Every 
now and then a little variety is produced by a glare 
of Bengal fire or of magnesium light. Many of 
the cars, and in particular one representing aship 
wore very prettily lighted up from time to time’ 
with the three colours, red, white, and green, of 
the Italian flag. In short, whatever may be said 
upon the use or opportunity of the Carnival in 
itself it cannot be denied that the Romans throw 
their whole soul into it, and manage in the long 
run to make it more amusing than in many other 
cities where the whole entertainment consists in 
an expensive display of brilliant costumes and 
official cavalcades, with little intermixture of the 
popular element. Here, at least, everybody takes 
part in the business, and enjoys himself after his 
own fashion. Among those who took a most 
active share in the amusement of the moccoletti 
was General Cugia, first field adjutant to Prince 
Humbert. His portly form and good-natured 
face were to be seen wherever the enjoyment was 
at its height. Onasudden he complained of an 
uneasy feeling in the region of the heart, and was 
at once conveyed to the Quirinal, where he expired 
almost immediately, from the bursting, I think, of 
an aneurism, although the cause of death does not 
appear with distinctness in the newspapers. This 
sad event, which will furnish the clerical press 
with a new pretext for one of its usual homilies 
upon “ Divine judgments,” has cast a gloom over 
the court, where all the concluding festivities of 
the Carnival were immediately interrupted. The 
Prince in the telegram with which he communi- 
eated the news to the King of Naples, added, ‘I 
have lost my best friend.” 








VERDI'S NEW OPERA, “ AIDA.” 





The following notice of Verdi's ‘* Aida,” translated 
from the T'rovatore (a journal much esteemed in 
Italy), is both curious and interesting. 

“Those who having kindly looked Aida in the 
face, have recognised in her a family likeness to 
Lohengrin, have openly showed that they belong to 
a most respectable family—which is not that of the 
swans, notwithstanding they have white feathers ! 

This I say after having had the benefit of enjoying 
the grand concerted piece which the writers of the 
serious journals have executed during the last few 
days; a concerted piece which would be really alla 
Wagner if it were not the most facetious parody in 
the style of Offenbach. The Pungolo with his notes 
of exclamation did the part of the big drum; the 
Secolo, with his suspended style had the fearful 
semblance of the bassoon; the Corriere di Milano 
with his variations did the octave; the Lombardia, 
with his menacing enthusiasm was the kettledrum ; 
the Sole, with his naturals which resolve themselves 
below had the doctrinal aspect of the double-bass : 
and the Gazzetta di Milano was the piffero. The 
whole was directed by the magical bdton of Pippo- 
Pippi-Beg.* And the concert is not yet over! 

The opinion of the Trovatore is that “ Aida” is a 
chef @euvre. Don’t ask him if he prefers the 
“ Ballo in Maschera,” or the “ Rigoletto,” or the ** Don 
Carlos” or ‘La Forza del Destino,” because the 





* Anick-name given by the Milanese to the critic of the 
Perseveranza, Dr. Filippo Filippi, who was ono of the 
European critics invited to Cairo by the Viceroy. 


probability is that he would merely answer you with 
these words: “‘ Aida” is a chef d’ewvre. 

Perhaps no other opera of Verdi is so efficiently 
dramatic as this one; from the prelude to the final 
duet it is not a series of airs, of romances, of caba- 
lette; and of recitatives, but a melodious succession 
of passion and musical enthusiasm, faithful to the 
text, to the situation, and faithful above all to the 
clearness and spontaneousness of the rhythm. In 
the whole opera there is not a single moment in 
which the music forgets the personages, but neither 
is there a moment in which it forgets the public 
which listens and wishes to be pleased ; the heart is 
fed, but the ears do not die of hunger in the spasms 
of torture. Melody is always present, and the fine 
embroideries of the orchestra do not even hide it; 
the enchanting variety of the accessory is never 
allowed to overpower the principal. In conclusion 
** 4ida” is the child of an Italian muse; ‘' Aida” is 
Italian music, that is to say music in which melody 
has its throne; certainly it is not the pastoral queen, 
species of solitary and naked nymph which one 
admires in the operas of the great be-wigged and be- 
powdered masters; but still she is a queen, and 
more of a queen here than elsewhere, because here 
she has her court, her courtiers, her splendours, 
and her tributes. 

This is the general impression I have experienced 
after having religiously assisted at three consecutive 
representations of ‘* Aida,” without counting many 
other local impressions—in the region of the 
corns. 

Coming to particulars, and to commence where 
the others finish, I will say that the fourth act is 
the most dramatic and moving of the opera; the 
contrasts of the situations are of extraordinary 
effect; the song of the priests of Osiris in the 
temple, while Radamés and Aida sigh forth in their 
living tomb the last voice of love, is a musical page 
which need not fear being confronted with any in 
the whole kingdom of musical sounds; that duet 
of love has an irresistible fascination; it is 
voluptuousness which tears itself from earth, and 
love which commences elsewhere (shall I say it ?) in 
heaven. The scene of the judgment, which precedes 
it has a power extraordinary; the interrogation of 
Radamés, the silence, the condemnation, the des- 
peration of Amneris, and the imprecation against 
the priests, have found in the music of Verdi their 
proper accents. The duet which comes before the 
scene of judgment is a stupendous piece, of which 
the successive representations reveal still better the 
beauty. 

From the fourth act we will pass to the first; and 
so it cannot be said that we move like the rest, and 
not even like the crab. Here there is a most 
beautiful prelude a beautiful romance of Radamés, 4 
trio which was not sufficiently appreciated, but 
which is stupendous for elegance of form, after that 
the war-hymn, a robust piece of great effect, then 
the air of Aida, full of passion and sweetness, and 
finally the scene of consecration, with the song of the 
priestesses, the sacred dances which are interweaved) 
and the final chorus “‘ Nume custode e vindice” 
which breaks solemnly into the midst of the 
fantastic serenity of the song and dance. It is one 
of the most exquisite payes of music I have ever 
heard; the harps which accompany the song, and 
the hum of sounds which accompany the dances 
have an effect perfectly paradisical. The dreams of 
an opium-smoker cannot construct an edifice more 
airy and elegant. 

In the second act the chorus interrupted by a 
passionate phrase of Amneris, ‘ Vieni, amor mio,” 
etc., is very beautiful ; the dance of slaves is charm- 
ing, and magnificent, the duet between Amneris and 
Aida, in which the jealousy of the Princess and the 
love of the slave find powerful dramatic expression ; 
here is also the march of victory, a beautiful piece, 
although played badly: the appearance of Amonasro 
as a prisoner is signalled by an orchestral move- 
ment of sombre colouring; the passions break 
forth ; Aida recognises her father—the prisoners 
and the people invoke pity—the priests counsel 
ferocity—Amneris jealous—Radam’s is inspired 
with love—all this is mixed in a concerted piece, 








all’ Egitto e ad Iside,”” which concludes the acf, is 
of a sonority extraordinary, and of great effect. 

The third act is as yet the least appreciated, and 
yet it contains some pieces which are musically and 
dramatically beautful, such as the duet between 
Amonasro and Aida, and especially the phrase 
‘‘Rivedrai le foreste imbalsamate.” The duet 
between Aida and Radamis is also stupendous, 
as much for the new forms which it develops as 
for the elegance of the particulars, and it merits 
greater success than it has as yet received, but this 
is perhaps to be attributed to the cabdaletta “Si 
fuggiam,”’ which is absolutely vulgar and ugly; in 
the succeeding trio the phrase “ Io son disonorato,” 
is notable. In this act, which dramatically finishes 
a little coldly, one must not forget the air of Aida, 
“O patria mia, mai pid ti rivedro;" and the pre- 
lude, which is a prodigy of beauty for the mode with 
which it gives the idea of the scenery on the banks 
of the Nile, is one of the most successful pages of 
descriptive music yet written. 

Nearly all these beauties have shown themselves 
from the first night, and appeared still better at the 
second and third. Good music is neither that 
which pleases at the first and not the second per- 
formance, nor that which should please at the 
hundredth, but that which is liked at once and gains 
from being re-heard. 

I should say that, notwithstanding seme incon- 
sistencies, this is one of the best libretti that have 
appeared here for some time in Italy, the merit of 
which belongs to Ghislenzoni, who has expressed 
his beautiful ideas, magnificently dressed in the 
best of verses. I conclude this review with an 
unrestricted eulogy for all the executors—to the 
Stolz, (Aida) who has conquered the asperity of a 
part little adapted to her voice, and who sings and 
acts like the eminent artist she is; to the Wald- 
mann, who, although she has not sufficient vigour 
of voice, yet has done miracles which no one 
expected from her; to Pandolfini, (Amonasro) who 
in this part will not be equalled for intelligence, 
above all; to Maini, a sacerdote always sacred and 
inviolable in the eyes of a critic; to Fancelli 
(Radamés) who with his delicious voice rouses 
enthusiasm in the entire public, and to the basso, 
Povoleri, who does his part well. Orchestra and 
chorus above praise ; most beautiful the dresses, the 
scenery decent, and the dances of Casati good. 
Machinist, prompter, management, ticket-takers, 
and door-keepers, work perfectly; also the gas 
company, the public, and the critic.” 








On Thursday afternoon of last week a number 
of members of the London School Board, and of 
the district committe in connection with it, assem- 
bled at the Literary Institution, Aldersgate Street, 
to witness somo school exercises on the 'l'onic Sol-fa 
system from classes of boys from two elementary 
schools where it is taught. Mr W. Hepworth 
Dixon was voted to the chair. and called oh Mr. 
Curwen to direct the proceedings. Questions as 
to the age of the boys and the class of society to 
which they belonged, the time devoted to teaching, 
&c., were asked by the audience and satisfactorily 
anawered. ‘I'he process of teaching both elemen- 
tary and upper classes was then shown and the 
Tonic Sol-fa system was explained. ‘The boys next 
sang a piece new to them composed for the ocea- 
sion by Mr. W. G. M'Naught, in two parte, A 
single chant being composed by the same gentle- 
man in the roow, a portion of the boys retired, 
and the notes were sung to “‘la,”’ the boys who 
remained in the room writing them down by 
name. The other boys then re-entered the room 
and sang the chant which their comrades had 
written down correctly. Mr, Curwen referred, in 
conclusion, to the ease with which the common 
notation of music was learnt by those who were 
familiar with the Tonic Sol-fa, as they had only to 
master a fresh set of signs, ‘I'he common notation 
was the growth of centuries, but was never meant 
as an instrument for teaching music. Hence tho 
necessity of some simple notation introductory to 
it. A vote of thanks to Mr. Curwon, the boys, 
and their masters, and another to the chairman, 





which arouses enthusiasm; tho chorus, “ Gloria 


closed the meeting, 
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Mdme. Camilla Urso has arrived in town for the 
poason. 


Wagner's “‘ Flying Dutchman” has been success- 
fully brought out at Stockholm. 


The Ménéstrel tells us that Mario is to sing this 
season in London, notwithstanding rumours to the 
contrary. 


A French paper states that ‘‘ Kontski, the bra- 
vura pianist has had a narrow escape of being killed 
at an American tavern in London.” 


The Holborn Theatre, under Mr. Frank Mus- 
grave’s management, will open with an adaptation 
by Mr. Burnand of “ La Vie Parisienne.” 


“ Lohengrin,” says the Ménéstrel, is to be given 
at Covent Garden. If so, wo recommend Mr. Gye to 
commence at once rehearsals with his chorus. 


The death is recorded of Miss Helen Lawson 
Gourlay, professionally known as Miss Nelly Gor- 
don, of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 


Duvernoy, the pianist, now playing with success 
at Paris—a young man of education and intelligence 
—is coming to London for the season. 


The municipal authorities of Strasburg have 
refused to organise a German theatre, notwithstand- 
ing the subvention offered them by the Prussian 
government, 


Malle. Pauline Castro, of the Italian Opera, Paris, 
has recently been singing, with great success, at the 
Italian Opera, Metz, where sho created quite a 
Surore in * Lucia” and * Trovatore." 


Of the forty-eight members of the Italian Opera 
orchestra in 1822, three are still living in London, 
viz., Signor Puzzi, Mr. Anderson, and Professor 





Colonel William Burns, the second and sole 
survivor of the three sons of Robert Burns who out 
of his six children lived to grow up, died at his 
residence at Cheltenham on Wednesday last week, 
in his eighty-second year. 


After the production of ‘‘Cymbeline,” at the 
Queen’s Theatre, Mrs. Scott Siddons will play 
in a new drama, by Mr. Richard Lee, entitled 
“Ordeal by Touch.” This will be the first 
original piece in which Mrs. Siddons has appeared 
in London. 

The Seventh Oratorio Concert will take place on 
Tuesday, March 5, when Handel’s ‘‘Israel in Egypt” 
will be given. The cast includes the names of 
Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington and Mr. Sims Reeves, 
with Mr. Whitney and Herr Stockhausen for the 
Bass Duet. 


After fifty years’ service at the Paris Conservatoire, 
M. Benout, professor of the organ and improvisation, 
has now retired. He was the oldest professor of the 
staff, and is succeeded by his talented pupil, M. 
César-Franck—composer of ‘' Ruth,” and organist 
of St. Clotilde. 


We learn from Nice that the veteran basso, 
Signor Tamburini, at the age of seventy-three years, 
had been singing the aria d’entrata of the Count 
from Bellini’s ‘ Sonnambula;” and as well, it is 
affirmed, as he first sang it in 1827, when the air was 
composed expressly for him by Bellini. 


An Opera Company, among whom are Messrs, 
Durand and Parkinson, and who have been per- 
forming at Limerick for some time, were denounced 
on Sunday in the fiercest terms in the Roman 
Catholic chapels throughout the city, in consequence 
of the operas having been continued during Lent. 


We hear that the tables are to be turned upon 
the managers who have systematically persecuted 
the music halls. The lessees of those theatres 
which were open for concerts on Ash Wednesday 
have been served with summonses from the proprie- 
tors of Music Halls, and the cases will shortly come 
on for hearing. 


The musical knights will have heard with 
pleasure of the last accession to their number. 
Dr. Robert P. Stewart, Professor of Music in the 
University of Dublin, received the honour of 
knighthood on Wednesday from the hands of his 
Excellency Lord Spencer in Dublin Castle. Lady 
Spencer and the court were present. 


M. Gounod’s cantata ‘“ Gallia,” Sig. Marchetti’s 
“ Ruy Blas,” Sig. Verdi’s ‘* Don Carlos,”’ and Meyer- 
beer’s ‘* Africaine,” are the works to be produced at 
the Liceo Opera House, in Barcelona, between the 
8th of April and the 16th of May, the chief singers 
to be Mesdames Briol-Nicolay, Filomena Llanes, 
Signori Steger, Bulterine, and Varvaro. 


The lecture delivered last evening by Professor 
Ella, at the London Institution, on the Parallel of 
Fancy and Imagination in Poetry and Music, will be 
printed in our next number in extenso. So great 
was the demand for admissions, that the Professor 
has decided upon repeating the entire course on 
Dramatic Music, with professional aid, during the 
season in the West-end. 


The company of the Théitre Frangais is at pre- 
sent engaged in rehearsing a comedy written by 
Mr. Hubert Jerningham, second secretary of H. M. 
Embassy, entitled “* Une Famille Eccentrique.” The 
artists speak highly of the piece, which is announced 
for public representation on February 7. Mr. Jer- 
ningham was educated in France, and is a bachelier- 
2s-lettres of the University of Paris. 


Madame Adelina Patti’s engagement has ended 
in St. Petersburg. She will sing in Vienna from the 
10th of March to the 25th of April; from the 1st of 





John Ella. A fourth, Oury, is living at Norwich, 


May to the 22nd of July at Covent Garden; from 


==_!_!_=_= 
the Ist of August to the 24th of September in Hom. 
burg; and on the 23rd of October will return to 
Moscow; and from the first of December to the 2nd 
of March, 1873, she will fulfil a farewell engagement 
at St. Petersburg, prior to her long promised trip 
to America, where her operatic career was first com. 
menced. 


M. Planté, pianist, the son of a physician, enjoy- 
ing, too, a social independence, has been playing at 
Bordeaux with great effect. This distinguisheg 
artist is the only pianist of renown, in Paris, that 
has not played in London. The Bordeaux critic 
after eulogizing the performance of M. Planté, 
placing him in the highest rank as a chaste, 
classical, and finished executant, concludes—« Poy» 
ceux qui ont entendu M. Planté, il n'y a rien 
Uhyperbolique dans ces éloges.” 


The capital of Greece is to have a National Music 
Academy, with the classic title of “‘Odéon.” The 
capital of England, with its millions of loyal subjects, 
and no murderous banditti to lay wait for foreign 
visitors, is still knocking at the door of the Treasury 
for aid to promote the “ humanizing influence of 
music.” We have monster halls, choirs, and abund. 
ance of nigger minstrels, but at no period within the 
memory of man were so few first-class orchestral 
concerts given in London as at the present time. 


A proposition was made in last week’s number of 
the Roman T'imes—a new English paper published in 
Rome—which ought to meet with cordial support. 
The house in which poor Keats died is No. 29 in the 
Piazza di Spagna, and stands immediately to your 
right hand as one ascends the famous steps of the 
Trinita di Monti. The correspondent of the Roman 
Times suggests that every English visitor to Rome 
should subscribe half a franc towards purchasing 
a marble tabiet to be let into the front of the 
house. 


Arrangements have been made with the French 
Commission by which Monsieur Konig, of Paris, will 
exhibit in the International Exhibition of this year 
a complete collection of scientific acoustic instru- 
ments. Messrs Weijgand and Co., of La Hogue, 
propose to exhibit a kiosk, described as “The 
Music Temple in its full power of propagating the 
undulation of sound,’ and which appears to possess 
many peculiar properties. This firm also sends a 
Phonotographic on the Lefébre system, and an 
apparatus for showing the Phenomena of Interfer- 
ence. Mr. Rein, of the Strand, also proposes to 
exhibit instruments of this class. 


At the purchase of the Atheneum in 1830 (it was 
started by Mr. Silk Buckingham in 1828) by Mr. 
Dilke, grandfather of the member for Chelsea, Mr. 
Ella was engaged as musical critic and reviewer. 
In 1834 the late Mr. Chorley joined the paper. The 
post is now understood to be held by Mr. Gruneisen, 
formerly of the Morning Post and Illustrated News. 
Chorley’s pleasant volumes of ‘‘ Modern Music and 
Manners in Germany” have been recently trans- 
lated and printed in the Paris Musical Gazette. It 
was reviewed in the Times in a severe and very 
unjustifiable manner. It is to be hoped that the 
materials prepared by him for a Life of Rossini 
will fall into the hands of a competent person, for 
publication. 


A dispute between the governor and the munici- 
pality of Strasburg has arisen anent the yet 
unbuilt theatre. Each claims the right of naming 
the director; and while the townspeople are in 
favour of performances in the French language, the 
governor desires that the language of the stage im 
Alsace shall be exclusively German. At Metz, 
where to proscribe the French language would be 
nothing less than an absurdity, a French theatrical 
company is engaged; and it is thought that as & 
compromise the Metz company will give @ repre 
sentation at Strasburg once a week, while six times 
a week the performances will be altogether m 
German. The result of this will probably be that 





the one performance will be crowded and the 
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yemaining six attended by only the garrison troops, 
asin Venice of old. Itgyguld be policy of the new 
masters to accustom the citizens to the German 
drama by gradual degrees, rather than by arbitrary 
and high-handed authority. 





A large audience, mainly composed of Osmanlis, 
attended a recent performance in the Greek Theatre, 
Pera, by the company of the Turkish Theatre of 
Stamboul. The piece was an original one by 
Mustapha Effendi, entitled ‘* Leila and Medjnoun,”’ 
an Arabian love story with a tragic dénowement. 
The acting was very good, and frequently brought 
down the house, The ballet, however, which wound 
up the performance, was also loudly applauded, 
though a very poor affair as regards both the 
physique and the skill of the so-called dancers. 
The Turkish play promises to become one of the in- 
stitutions of Pera. It is certainly to be wished that 
it may compete successfully for the patronage of 
“ Young Turkey” with the cafés chantants and other 
places of less refined entertainment. - 





A late star of the Parisian world, who was a few 
months ago one of the most assiduous habituées of 
the Tuileries receptions—the Baroness de Presles— 
has just made her début on the stage of the Opéra 
Comique in the part of Zerlina, in Auber's “ Fra 
Diavolo.’” Mdme. de Presles, who has assumed the 
transparent pseudonym of Prelly, was celebrated 
both for her beauty and dramatic powers in the 
pieces played at the théftre de société at Compidgne. 
Her husband, an officer in the Cuirassiers, was 
killed at the battle of Reichshoffen, leaving his 
young wife nearly destitute. Mdme. de Presles 
resolved to make use of her talent and voice, and 
accepted an engagement at the Opéra Comique. In 
spite of the severity of the Parisian public, she has 
completely succeeded, and the critics are unanimous 
in praising the new prima donna’s accomplishments. 





The Deutscher Turnverein held its annual carni- 
val on Wednesday night, at the Society’s Hall, in 
Old St. Pancras Road. A ball, which was largely 
attended by the members and their friends, was 
commenced about nine o’clock, and dancing was 
kept up with great spirit until a late hour in 
the morning. The costumes were numerous and 
varied, and all entered into the amusements of the 
evening with infinite zest, rendering the festival a 
marked success. The Turnverein, though estab- 
lished originally as an exclusively German insti- 
tution, has of late years lost mueh of its national 
individuality, on account of the admission among 
its members of the English element, which now 
may be said to largely predominate. The infusion 
of new blood, however, has contributed largely to 
its success ; and of all kindred institutions the 
German Turnverein ranks as the most prosperous 
and the most popular. 





One of the happiest concomitants of Thanksgiving 
Day is a letter from our old friend General Sir 
William Knollys. It is so long since the world has 
been brightened by the emanations which used once 
to delight it, that we hasten to reproduce the latest 
literary effort of the gallant General. The italics 
faintly indicate its beauties, 


‘‘ Marlborough House, Pall Mall, 8.W., 
“Feb. 26, 1872. 

“General Sir William Knollys presents his com- 
pliments to Messrs. Bonnewell and Bradford, and 
begs to inform them that he has only just received 
from Osborne the pleasure of the Princess of Wales 
in regard to the presentation of a Bible to her Royal 
Highness for her gon, Prince Albert Victor. Her 
Royal Highness has been pleased to desire mex (!!) 
to signify to the Fleet Street Decoration Committee 
the gratification it will afford her to receive the 
Bible for the purpose it is proposed.” 


The above Ciceronian document casts a suggestive 
light on the real authorship of the Queen's Speeches. 





Mr. J. L. Toole’s lachrymose cry, which has at- 
tained such prominence amongst his drolleries at 
the Gaiety Theatre, broke down under the pressure 
of loyalty during the afternoon performance on 


Tuesday. Until then, with all his yaried expori- 





ences—although he had invited his mother-in-law to 
visit him for three weeks and she stayed six 
months—although he had read every. word of the 
Attorney-General’s speech, and actually seen the 
Claimant—although he had a ticket sent him to 
view the procession from one of the spikes in 
St. Paul's Churchyard—he had consistently de- 
clared, ‘ Still I am not happy.” But on Tuesday 
all the exigencies of the extravaganza could not 
perpetuate his doleful discontent ; for, with a bright 
and sudden revulsion from despair to delight, he 
broke off his lamentation and exclaimed—* I've 
seen a good Queen and Prince again together in the 
midst of their people, and still—No—Ah! now at 
last I'm happy!” The novel refrain was received 
with an outburst of cheers and laughter that suffi- 
ciently testified to the enthusiasm with which tho 
audience joined in the spirit of Aladdin the Second’s 
“happy thought.” 

The claim of the late Mr. Chorley to the grateful 
remembrance of Welshmen is asserted by the 
Carnarvon and Denbigh Herald. In a short 
obituary article on the deceased critic, the Herald 
points out that it was Mr. Chorley who first drew 
attention to Miss Edith Wynne and Mr. Santley: 
in each of these cases his predictions have been 
confirmed. From his early connection with South 
Wales, he took an interest in the music of the 
Principality, and was one of the admirers of the 
melodies collected by Miss Jane Williams, of 
Aberpengwm. He always spoke of that lady as one 
of the sweetest singers he had ever heard. He 
took much interest in Welsh meetings and attended 
the Eisteddfod at Swansea, and in the Atheneum he 
gave a very full account of the festival, speaking in 
terms almost enthusiastic of the compositions of 
Brinley Richards and John Thomas. His encourage- 
ment of these composers created attention in the 
metropolis, where, previously, the position of 
Welsh composers was either ignored or but little 
known. The Swansea Eisteddfod was the subject 
of a contribution to Household Words, containing 
an account of Thomas’s cantata (‘‘ Llewelyn”), and 
& very amusing description of the characteristics of 
a National Eisteddfod. 





The success of * Ruy Blas’ is a favourable omen 
for that of Victor Hugo’s new poem “ L’Année 
terrible,” which is to be issued on the 1st of April 
next. The story of the poet’s most recent work is 
rather curious. It has been composed for the last 
four months, and is actually printed. Vietor Hugo 
intended to publish it in December last, and par- 
ticularly wished to give the primeur to the sub- 
seribers of the Rappel. But the Government 





prevented the execution of this program by sus- 
pending M. Hugo’s journal; and ‘* L’Année 
terrible,’ which was on the eve of being issued, 
was kept back by its author's desire, As the 
reappearance of the Rappel was fixed for the 4th 
of February, the poem was again announced for that 
date. The Administration, however, having set 
new impediments in the way of the reissue of 
the paper, which will prevent its reappearance 
until April, M. Hugo has for the third time 
delayed the publication of his poem. There is 
no prospect of a new suspension taking place; 
but should the Rappel be again suspended, M. 
Hugo is firmly determined to make the appearance 
of his poems coincide with that of his journal. It 
is also announced that an English translation in 
verse of ‘‘L’Année terrible” is to be published 
almost simultaneously in London. 





The perils of the trapeze are bad enough at the 
ordinary height of a music hall ceiling; but in 
the West people crave an intenser sensation, and 
trapezists go up in balloons. One of these gentry 
had a narrow escape the other day. ‘ Professor” 
Donaldson, while performing a variety of feats upon 
a trapeze suspended beneath a balloon, at Norfolk, 
Va., was nearly killed. He had ascended about one 
mile from the earth, and while performing upon the 
trapeze, concluded that he would descend, and 
pulled the valve cord to allow the gas to escape. 
The yalye not opening he pulled again, and it still 
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remaining closed he pulled violently with both 
hands; still the valve would not open, and he then 
gave astrong jerk, which was followed by a sharp 
hissing sound, like the tearing of cloth, followed by 
a rushing noise, which convinced him the balloon 
had burst. Fortunately the rush of air from beneath 
prevented its collapsing, but it leaned over to one 
side and descended with frightful rapidity. Mr. 
Donaldson was seated on the cross-piece above the 
trapeze bar. In a short time the balloon struck the 
branches of a tree and went crashing through the 
limbs, the ropes and the trapeze catching on which 
in a measure retarded the velocity of the descent. 
Donaldson was dashed to the earth, and, landing 
among briars, his clothing was much torn and his 
body considerably lacerated. His escape from death 
was almost miraculous. As soon as he recovered 
himself he found he was on the edge of a swamp 
some five miles from Norfolk. Procuring assistance, 
he folded his balloon, which he found rent from top 
to bottom, and returned to Norfolk. 


Last week we quoted a very violent onslaught 
upon Liszt's “ Tasso,” from the Boston Saturday 
Evening Gazette. A daily paper of that city— 
the Advertiser—repeats the condemnation, but in 
more measured terms. ‘Thus the critic:—* To 
express the lament he repeats a very lugubrious 
motivo by apparently every instrument in the 
orchestra, which, by the way, he handles with 
masterly effect. To express madness he hauls in 
the triangle, the chinelles, and the flauto-piccolo ; 
and to express—no one knows what—he employs 
chromatic passages, which those masters of musical 
expression, Beethoven and Mendelssohn, reserve for 
portraying a raging storm of the elements. Mozart, 
it is true, uses them in his ‘ Don Giovanni,’ in 
that terrible ghost and perdition scene. But Liszt, 
like a third-rate actor, struts and snorts and grows 
red in the face; like a fourth-rate scene-painter he 
throws potfuls of daubs on the unfortunate canvas. 
With exceeding strength he wields ponderous engines 
to lift up a—feather. He exaggerates; he vainly 
seeks for the strongest expression ; he is overpower- 
ing, but tedious. It reminds one of the pigmies 
stealing Jove’s thunder and then not knowing what 
to do with it. There stands Beethoven intent on 
expressing similar emotions. His ‘ Coriolan’ tells 
us of anguish as does Liszt’s ‘ Tasso.’ The loving 
entreaties of mother and wife in ‘ Coriolan,’ their 
plaintive utterances when they see him unyielding, 
are not so far different, essentially, from kindred 
emotions in ‘ 7'asso.’ Yet how simply do Beethoven's 
harmonies, how truly do his melodies, how chastely 
do his instruments express all this. The proper 
motto for Liszt’s piece might read thus: Great skill, 
very great effort, exceeding much noise, but very 
little creative genius.” 


We aro glad to notice the stigma cast by Mr. Bruce 
upon the system of a restrictive Censorship of Plays. 
The Home Secretary calls it “ a pernicious system" 
and promises that the question shall be dealt with 
by Parliament at large. The sooner the better, 
And when the time for dealing with it comes, we 
hope no nonsensical Commission will be appointed 
to inquire into an abuse patent on its very surface. 
We want no Commissions to find out whether free 
thought and free speech in England should be under 
the irresponsible control of a salaried servant of the 
State. That is a question at once disposable on the 
face of it. We might as well ask a Commission to 
decide whether liberty be a good thing for English- 
men, or whether we had not better all go back to 
feudalism. Besides, Commissions do not get at the 
real root of the theatrical grievance. The last Blue 
Book of the Parliamentary Inquiry disclosed a 
fearful amount of sycophancy on the part of some 
managers. ‘The manager of that day reasoned to 
himself thus: ‘‘My adverse evidence will not 


upset the Censor, but will prejudice him against my 
theatre when his turn comes, and he can be very 
spiteful if he chooses. Thorefore I shall say the 
Censor is a very good fellow.” Accordingly there 
was @ managerial chorus (with one or two honest 
dissidents), ‘‘ Oh don’t take away the Chamberlain ; 
he is our good friend, he is; he is quite a necessary 
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institution, because he keeps us from straying with 
vicious and treasonable practices, Please to leave 
The confession was self 
stultifying, because by implication it assumed tliat 
managers had not sufficient ballast to keep them- 
selves and their actors straight, and desired to have 
a schoolmaster appointed over them. But litttle 
did these self-accusers care how much shame they 
heaped on their own heads, as long as they pro- 
pitiated n powerful functionary. But the time for 
shaking in shoes has now gone by. When the 
matter again comes before Parliament there will be no 
need to ask trembling managers whether they prefer 
freedom or slavery. The public has already decided 
that question—irritated by petty encroachments 
upon its own liberties. We only hope that the 
Ministerial Lill will be sufficiently comprehensive to 
reform the Censorship as Ilamlet wished to reform 
ranting. 


us our Chamberlain.” 





THE UNMUSICAL STATE. 

It scarcely required the experience of the present 
week to confirm our national contempt of music 
before the eyes of Europe and America. We never 
had any reputation as a music-loving State, and we 
are not likely to acquire it yet awhile. When we 
make a feast and rejoice, we leave music out of the 
program. Our rejoicings take voice heartily enough, 
but in strident cheers, not in cantabile ; our roars 
of acclaim are loud enough, but they are not har- 
monised. In short, the absence of the musical 
integer of enjoyment is the most conspicuous feature 
(to use Lord Russell’s paradox) of our State-ordered 
merrymakings. In other countries a different 
instinct prevails. Throughout the civilised world, 
excepting our own nation, jubilation finds its natural 
expression in trumpet and song. When Germany 
holds wassail, she devotes her massive intellect to 
produce something in music not only worthy the 
oceasion but worthy die Kunst. Before France 
is en fete, she enjoins a stiff competitive examination 
of the compositions best suited to express her festal 
emotions. When America “ fixes herself up” for a 
jubilee, she makes enough noise (all with musical 
intent) to disarrange the trade winds; and church 
bells, anvils, and cannon bear witness at least to 
her good intentions if not to the delicacy of ear. 
But this country of our own is absolutely graceless 
in its treatment of music. The State’s notion of 
solemn festivity is confined to dresses and Addresses, 
to certain costumes and uniforms, and certain 
dreary speeches presented at various points of the 
ceremony. The People’s notion of festivity is 
confined to flags and cheering and eating and 
drinking—particularly the last; with an occasional 
excursion as far as dancing besides. Dancing 
involves music of the jiggy class, it is true; and to 
this extent, and this extent alone, we are musical in 
our merrymaking. We can strike up “ Sir Roger” 
(not the Claimant) and we are familiar with ‘ For 
he’s a jolly good fellow "—the only Gaudeamus igitur 
in British sociology ; but beyond these all is barren. 
Our absolute voidness is something startling to the 
other nations.’ Our music is like Moltke’s philo- 
logy : we can be silent in seven keys. 

Tuesday's doings presented no exception to the 
old barrenness. ‘There was, for very decency’s sake, 
a pretence at singing something new; but the limit 
of this something was rigidly prescribed, lest by a 
fluke some happy inspiration might be born. To 
guard against anything so fortuitous, a curb was 
put on the musician’s mouth for fear he might too 
sweetly sing. Ten minutes’ God thanking was 
allowed him, and an unfinished organ to help him 
on. Doubtless Court Officialism thought ten 
minutes ample grace—a liberal advance indeed on 
the three minutes allowed to Attwood for his coro- 
nation anthem. Ten minutes, and an unfinished 
organ, and 250 voices—what can the heart 
of composer desire more, perdie/ And un- 
doubtedly the product of the ten minutes was 
quite satisfactory to the majority who listened: 
they thought the Te Dewm and the Anthem both 
very nice—quite as good in their way as the Arch- 
bishop's sermon—another mauvais dia minutes, and 
a very good thing to get done with. Nevertheless 
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there were a few in St. Paul’s on Tuesday whom the 
whole matter struck sadly—the hurried Te Deum, 
the hurried Anthem, the useless pedal organ, the 
handful of singers, the mute congregation, mute 
even at Tallis’s responses and stockdumb at Mr. 
Stone’s wsthetic hotch-potch. Not even the Old 
Hundredth was put in to stimulate the people: the 
blight was perfect—in short was national. Seeing 
these things, there were some who went away from 
the Cathedral a little down-hearted; though to 
cheer them up and afford them that smile which 
Humour can extract even from misery, Fate granted 
an article in the Daily Telegraph two days after- 
wards. Atthe end of which consolatory composition 
musicians may read that ‘‘ When, in after years, 
men turn to the records of our great Thanksgiving, 
they will find no better evidence of a serious and 
earnest purpose than that supplied by the Musical 
Service.” ‘That writer is evidently a master of 
irony. 





BACH AND SPOHR. 

On one of the evenings of the last week had a 
stranger been passing by Excter Hall he would 
have observed a stream of young people turning 
rapidly in, and in half an hour's time found a 
mass of choralists, numbering little short of two 
thousand, hard at work in both halls, attacking 
with willing hearts and joyful voices some of the 
most difficult part-music that was ever laid out for 
human voices. In one hall sixteen hundred young 
and fresh choralists were rehearsing for the 
grand concerts at the Royal Albort Hall, and in 
the smaller Exeter Hall was Mr. Barnby’s choir, 
busy with the subtleties of the Bach ‘‘ Passione.” 
And before many hours another troop was 
summoned to go over the still more difficult 
combinations of the oratorio, ‘“ The Latter Days,” 
by Louis Spohr. The composer entitled this 
oratorio “The Latter UThings;’ Mr. Edward 
Taylor, who adapted it to English words, 
changed this into ‘‘ The Last Judgment,” certainly 
not the idea or portraiture of the composer. 
Then followed another gathering for the Handel 
‘‘ Messiah’’ at the Royal Albert—an oratorio 
which on the occasion of the Thanksgiving Day 
should have given place to the great and magnifi- 
cent Te Dewn Laudamus of the mighty German. 
With the addition of the Coronation Anthem, 
“The King shall rejoice,’ Handel’s rendering of 
S. Hilary's ‘“ Lobgesang” offers amply sufficient 
music for one concert ‘The last generation was 
familiar enough with what were called “The 
Lent Oratorios,’’ a miserable libel on the word. 
How different now is the practical and real inter- 
pretation of its meaning. At the last concert by 
Mr. Barnby’s choir there was given the Bach 
‘* Passione;” and at the last by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, Sir Michael Costa led his troops, instru- 
mental and vocal, through the Coronation Mass 
music by Haydn, the “ Lauda Sion” by 
Mendelssohn, and the “ Latter Days’? by Louis 
Spohr. Mr. Barnby represented the climax of 
the school of the last century; Sir Michael Costa 
the school that grew out of Handel and Bach 
as seen in Haydn, and the school of Louis Spohr, 
which is an off-shoot from Mozart, and has led 
most undoubtedly to that by Berlioz and Wagner. 
The Spohr recitatives of ‘‘ ‘The end is near,’’ “ The 
day of wrath,” and “ Lo, a mighty host,” have not 
yet been eclipsed in fervid imagination or artistic 
power, by anything that Richard Wagner has 
done; but they have served for many a model. 
And in thé chorus, “ Blessing and honour,” there 
is a style and mode of thought which Mendelssohn 
utterly repudiated; whilst, on the other hand, 
the apostles of the music of the future have been 
busily engaged in carrying on still further the 
principles that originated its construction. 

In comparing the new school with the old, 
although the mental effects are widely opposed, 
there is not, in truth, so much divergence with 
regard to the materials used. Both schools pos- 
sess the same routine of chords, for what are 
called the harmonies of the eleventh and thirteenth 





————— 
were as well known to Sebastian Bach ag 
Richard Wagner, and Marpurg had put them all 
out into a system, and Rameau had accounted fo 
them in his way during the early part of the Bach 
days. The doctrine of inversion, or reversion, wag 
the great secret of Bach’s strength, and his « Ay 
of the Fugue” exhausts all that can be said or 
done with this principle of the counterchange oy 
collateral sound. The real difference lies in th, 
modes of using the mechanism, not the abandon. 
ment of the old and the invention of something 
new. In these days it is laid down that every 
sound is a key-sound or tonic; that every chorg 
(major) is simply a dominant, and that all chordg 
therefore come from the dominant, and that com. 
posing music is nothing else than the employ of 
dominant harmonies, simple and compound, seek. 
ing their natural place of rest—the tonic. But the 
notion being that all sounds are tonics, and that 
there are at least a dozen places of rest—we wer 
about to write a dozen dozen—it is manifest there 
must arise from this order a system of restlessness 
and uncertainty, the very reverse to the staid, calm, 
stern, and yet tender, loving, and strong manner 
of Sebastian Bach. It is known to all that the 
chord of the three minor thirds or the two tritones 
will turn into any shape upon paper. But take 
the first chorus of the Bach “ Passione,” which 
is one long weeping meditation on these chords— 
look it well over—there is no restlessness—no 
uncertainty—every corner and habitat of the key 
is worked out with them, and with a result most 
grateful to the feelings. And these chords whieh 
are now by the new system adopted for savage 
and demoniacal expressions, find their last and 
most happy use in the portraiture of the rightful 
and high moral states of emotion. Sebastian 
Bach used these chords as portions of the tetra- 
chord—the highest combination of the harmony 
considered in connection with something else as 
a whole, and not as an acoustical missile, to be 
flung at one’s head like a cricket ball, or a bottle 
of Greek fire to be thrown into a crowd to spread 
terror and dismay on all sides. Bach works not 
with chords, but with proportions of the key, and 
these proportions serve to develop his ideas, and 
the chords come naturally into his way because 
standing in their places; and are used as easenti- 
alities necessary for the rendering of the full mean- 
ing of the thought. Hence they are connectives 
and descriptives, and help; neither breaking up the 
chain, changing the feeling, nor destroying the 
form. Louis Spohr saw all this in the com- 
monly known music of Sebastian; and in his 
famous chorus of ‘ Destroyed is Babylon,” he 
uses the chromatic progressions found in the 
sublime Mass of Bach with little variation, 
and certainly no additional strength of feeling. 
All ;Bach’s and all Handel’s most striking 
effects are gained by simple means as a ge- 
neral rule. Examine the celebrated Thunder 
and Lightning Chorus in the “ Passione ;”’ in one 
sense there is nothing in it. The progressions 
are the common chord, $, and its inverse the chord 
of $. If not this, it is the reverse, the chord of { 
converted into §. And even the chord of the 
three minor thirds appears in its natural harmonic 
situation from the same law. Modern composers 
would smile at the notion of making a grand 
dramatic chorus from such primary elements, 
such simple mechanism; but modern com- 
posers will not easily write above this wonderful 
conception of choral effect. Again, the old 
mode of composing upon a choral, or upon 
a sequence of the chained sevenths, neces- 
sarily involved breadth in form, continuing 
in one and the same feeling, and power in the 
invention of details. The modern system utterly 
fails in all these requisites. It was not until the 
appearance of his last Grand Mass that Beethoven 
manifested any real strength in high choral com- 
position. ‘That he had seen the Great Mass of 
Bach in B minor is evident from the use that ho has 
made of it. With Louis Spohr tho caso was differ- 
ent; he had probably never seen the newly found 
writings of Sebastian Bach; and if he had, knew it 
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was too late for him to attempt any imitation of the 
Passione music .His oratorio of “ The Last Things” 
is, wsthetically considered, a noble undertaking 
carried out with the utmost beauty and the 
highest perfection of artistic skill. In its 
dramatic details it is everything that can be 
desired, but its choral effects are open to serious 
objection. Its finest chorus, ‘‘ Destroyed is Baby- 
lon,” is built upon patches, and when these 
subjects are repeated there is nothing added to 
increase the first impression. The chorus “ All 
glory to the Lamb,” lacks development in form 
and dignity of idea, whilst that of “Lord, God 
of Heaven,” gains its effect altogether from its 
mere mechanism The concluding chorus is in- 
tended to be broad and massive, and it begins 
well, in right spirit and true style; but the 
fugue “Thine is the kingdom,” although con- 
structed on a capital theme, is wofully screwed 
here and there, and its peroration, with its pianos, 
and pianissimos, comes in as a feeble and chilling 
anticlimax. At the last performance of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society—a fine exhibition of 
powerful and almost perfect execution—this un- 
usual close of a grand oratorio, proved totally 
ineffective. Still, on the whole, the oratorio 
produced a marked and abiding impression, and 
was listened to with the groatest interest. 

We were delighted to hail the reproduction of 
the Grand Coronation Mass by Haydn, who 
after all holds his own against all comers. What 
may be the commercial results of this presentation 
of Eucharistical office-music in a Concert-room 
we know not; but until we can hear the Masses in 
their proper place and season, they must be wel- 
come in the concert-room to all lovers of classical 
compositions. And none more 60 than those by 
Haydn, who, as ® composer of Masses, stands in 
the foremost place. Mozart never excelled him 
but once, and that was in his Requiem Mass. 
There are many Masses by Haydn, which would 
well repay the attention of our choralists; and 
should they—the choralists—wish for more change 
and greater variety, then there are the noble 
Masses by Cherubini—a mine of artistic power, 
and glorious exhibition of choral combination. 

For our own part we much prefer a good Mass 
toa weak oratorio; and Haydn will be fonnd to 
be stronger in the Mass than in his oratorio of 
the ‘‘Creatiun.’”” We except the ‘ Seasons,” for 
no one but Haydn could write this; and until 
another Haydn arises, the Cantata of the “ Sea- 
sons*’ will never be excelled. 








THE NEW MUSICAL KNIGHT. 





Sir Robert Prescott Stewart, Mus. D., who has 
just been knighted by Her Majesty’s representative 
in Ireland, Earl Spencer, is of Scottish descent, and 
was born in 1826 in Dublin, where his father was 
librarian to the Hon. Society of King’s Inns. At a 
very early age he was placed in the choir of Christ 
Church Cathedral, whose Dean, the Bishop of Kil- 
dare, Right Hon. Charles Lindsay, a member of the 
noble Scottish house of Balcarres, took great inter- 
est in this cathedral, and particularly in its choir. 
There were then six choir-children, and it was not 
long before young Stewart attracted the notice of 
the bishop by composing a complete Service in B 
flat for the cathedral before he had attained his 
twelfth year, besides a number of catches and little 
pianoforte pieces, in all of which, amid a child's 
errors, were manifested very decided gifts of both 
melody and harmony. A talent for drawing would 
seem to have appeared at the same time, the boy 
haying executed a coloured map of the Holy Land 
80 well as to excite anew the bishop’s regard for his 
protégé. About this time the Ancient Concert So- 
ciety of Dublin offered a prize of ten guineas for 
an anthem, which was awarded to Dr. Thos. A. 
Walmisley, Professor of Music at Cambridge Univer- 
sity ; the second in order of merit was by the late Dr. 
Smith, of Dublin, and the third was by young 
Stewart, who was then under fourteen years of age. 
Like most boys of adventurous disposition, he had 


a love for a seafaring life; however, some friends, 
fortunately for him, dissuaded him from embracing 
so severe and barren a profession, At the usual 
time his voice changed, and soon after, Mr. Robin- 
son, the organist of Trinity College and both the 
Dublin cathedrals, dying, Stewart was appointed in 
his place at the early age of eighteen. He next 
became conductor of the University Choral 
Society, where the members were so pleased at the 
zeal and talent he displayed, that they not only 
defrayed all expenses of the public performance of 
his music for the degrees of Mus. B. & D., which 
took place with great eclat in April, 1851, but 
presented him with a handsome set of robes, and a 
gilded bfiton set with precious stones. Upon this 
occasion the address publicly presented to him was 
read by the late Lord Chancellor of Ireland. He 
now visited London, where his masterly and original 
organ-playing excited much attention at the Great 
Exhibition, then open at Hyde Park, His next 
work consisted of an ‘‘Ode to Industry” for the 
Exhibition held in Cork in 1852; this, of which he 
directed the performance in person, brought him a 
complimentary address and gold medal from the 
City of Cork, on which occasion he was also publicly 
introduced to the Viceroy, the popular Earl of 
Eglinton, and became thenceforward an honoured 
guest at all the festivities of the Irish Court. It 
was at Cork that it oceurred to Mr. Dargan to hold 
the Great Dublin Exhibition of 1853, and Dr. Stew- 
art (who was actively engaged in the musical 
arrangements of that great and patriotic under- 
taking) contributed a March for combined military 
and stringed bands, which, being played under his 
direction while the Queen and Prince Consort were 
proceeding through the building, led to the com- 
poser being presented to Her Majesty as well as to 
Prince Albert, who accepted the dedication of the 
music to himself. Becoming University Professor 
of Music in 1861, Dr. Stewart’s Public Lectures 
have been most successful, some of them having 
been thrice repeated for the crowds who sought ad- 
mission. The whole profits of one series, called 
“Sketches of Irish Musicians of the Eighteenth 
Century (amounting to £60), Dr. Stewart devoted 
to the commemoration of Sir Jdhn Stevenson's 
talents, by the erection of a handsome painted glass 
window to the memory of the deceased knight in the 
south aisle of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. When the 
Church Congress held its Session in Dublin in 1868, 
Prof. Stewart’s discourse on Church Music, by which 
the proceedings were concluded, was admitted at 
both sides of the Channel to be one of the best 
lectures of the kind ever delivered. Although Sir 
Robert Stewart has published very little, his works 
in manuscript are very numerous, comprising 
Church Services for both Cathedrals; Odes (for 
solo, chorus, and full band) for Cork (1852); Instal- 
lation of Lord Rosse (1863); Royal Dublin Society 
(1864); Grand Cantata, ‘‘ A Winter’s Night Wake;” 
Grand Cantata, ‘‘The Eve of St. John;” piano- 
forte and organ pieces, songs, glees, marches, &c., 
too numerous to mention. Prizes were won by him 
in competition, as follows :-—Dublin, a prize pre- 
sented by the Earl of St. Germans (1848); London 
(January, 1851); London (February, 1851); Ardwick 
(1855) ; Ashton-under-Lyne (1856) ; London, a prize 
awarded by the Orchestra (1865); Dublin, (1869), 
His ‘* Ode to Shakespeare’ was produced with much 
success at the last Birmingham Festival, under his 
own direction; and he has been unanimously 
chosen as the representative of Irish Music at the 
‘*Great Peace Festival for all Nations,” to be held 
at Boston in June, 1872. 








PROFESSIONAL SHORTCOMINGS.—(XVI.) 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 


Sin,—The public, musical or otherwise, educated 
or ignorant, use the term “ falsetto ’—restricting it 
to the male voice—as meaning that horrid catlike 
asthmatical production in which men, generally men 
with deep voices, sing alto music. That is what the 
uninitiated mean by falsetto. Any one will call to 
mind what this is, and it is a blot on the musical 





profession that such a production has ever been 





admitted: it is unnatural, it is offensive, it is un- 
musical, inartistic, and fortunately carries its own 
punishment along with it. I think that this voice 
is not allowed in other countries, and I believe its 
introduction occurred in this from necessity. At 
the time of the Great Rebellion, when the usurper 
Oliver Cromwell influenced his partizans, syeophants 
hastened to destroy throughout the land all that 
was beautiful and all that was pure in naturé or in 
art. What they in their meanness could not ¢om- 
prehend that they at once proceeded to destroy, 
thinking—and their descendants think so now— 
that what is unappreciable by them could not be 
good for others. Poor things! 

At the Restoration attempts were at once made to 
improve the state of affairs, and as the choirs at the 
cathedrals and churches had for the most part 
been broken up, educated treble voices could not at 
onco be procured; so men undertook to play the 
treble music upon brass instruments, and this 
horrid falsetto was introduced as a makoshift for 
a “second.” Atleast, I have been told that that 
is the correct statement of affairs.* ; 

Next, we have Signor Nava's “ Method of Instruction 
for a Baritone Voice,”’ edited by his pupil Mr. Santley. 
Fortunately we know Mr. Santley’s voice, so we 
can check the letter-press by his own production 
It is written (p. 4) ‘* The compass of the male voice, 
of whatever character, comprises two different 
species of sounds, which are called registers; ono 
the chest, the other tho falsetto. It is a perfectly 
natural phenomenon, that must be well understood 
and assisted by the student, as it is almost impo 
sible that any one can be so gifted by nature as to 
be able to execute everything with the chest voice 
alone, with that softness and flexibility that would 
be required in a melody of a delicate and tonder 
nature.”” And at page 5 it continues: “ the change of 
register takes place in every species of voice between 
the fourth space and fifth line of the respective 
clefs ; but as the baritone clef (Fa on the third line) 
is now obsolete, and the bass clef substituted for it, 
the change of register in the baritone voice will take 
place between the notes above the lines and that on 
tho first leger line, that is between Si and Do in the 
bass clef.” We have heard Mr. Santley and we 
have detected, some of us at least have detected, a 
certain change in his voice just where he places the 
division to be between Sig. Nava's so-called chest 
and so-called falsetto. We know that in his voice 
the difference perceptible to a hearer between 
this top half and this bottom half is great; that 
from Do inclusive upwards he gets a clarion ring 
which does not pertain, or pertains but in 
small degree, to the lower notes. Wo know 
that his production in the higher part is not 
what our chorus singers sing as falsetto, but 
is similar to what we nominate in Mr, Reeves’s chest 
Ain“ Sound an Alarm,” difference being allowed for 
intrinsic nature of substance and greater physio- 
logical conformity. It is what the public are 
pleased to term “chest” voice throughout; yet a 
difference undoubtedly exists! Which difference it 
will be one of my objects to explain. Mdme, Seiler 
calls the notes of the female from G on second line 
“falsetto” and to make her hypothesis dove-tail 
the same G an octave higher physiologically con- 
sidered, is tho lowest falsetto note of the male. 
Sig. Garcia pledges himself to somewhat of a similar 
creed. What he calls ‘ falsetto” ‘is of the same 
nature, and placed on the samo notes as that 
of the woman.” In other words the male falsetto 
when existent spreads over the higher portion 
of his voice, while the same register of the 
female, spreads over the lower and middle part of 
her voice. Reasoning, then, from the female voice, 
I infer that neither Sig. Garcia nor Mdme. Seiler 
understand by the term falsetto, the same produc- 
tion as the general public and alto chorus singers 
understand by it. 

Then we have another register called ‘ head.” 
Of this Sig. Garcia says “men lose the head- 
voice when the change takes place; some indi- 
viduals, however, preserve a third major of it,” 
My acquaintance with physiology informs me that 





* Mr. Lunn should favour the sceptical with his authority 





for this * Curiosity of History,”—Ep, 
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functions may decay, and that functions may develope, 
but I cannot admit that nature in early life robs 
from some the means by which in earlier life still a 
given effect was obtained. (He couples the child's 
voice with the female) Mdme. Seiler rows in the 
same boat, but excludes head-voice from the male; 
she gives four register to man, and five to woman. 
However Madame tries to account for this dis- 
crepancy: ‘at the same time I satisfied myself of 
the existence of a pair of cartilages (the cuneiform 
cartilages), I found these always in the female 
larynx, but only now and then in the male. As 
these cartilages, also found within the membranes 
of the vocal ligaments and reaching from their 
junction with the arytenoid cartilages to the 
middle of the ligaments, are only now and then 
fully formed in the male larynx but undeniably 
work the shutting part of the glottis, it follows 
plainly that only a few male voices are capable 
of producing the head tones.” (p. 61.) Just above 
this statement is written, ‘‘I found these always 
in the female larynx, but only now and then 
in the male.” In the appendix to the work ghe 
refers again to these cartilages, and accounts for 
physiological text-books omitting mention of them 
because, as she asserts, the male larynx is usually 
selected for experiments and investigations. For- 
tunately there is sufficient written for me to clench 
this matter; it is nota nice thing for an amateur 
dissector to undertake to produce practical demon- 
stration of error, as such things cannot be hastily 
judged upon, nor would any successful dissection by 
me prove anything, for it might be said, ‘ Oh, you 
had one of the exceptional male larynxes,’”’ but 
I think this thing can be settled by analogy. 
We know that in nature we find several distinct 
plans of creation; and in the highest organisation 
of animated nature differences solely occur for 
specific ends. If there be a difference in 
conformity without any known specific end, 
we call the object a monster or a cripple, 
according to whether there be some thing possessed 
overand above the form of the majority of a like 
species or some thing in common to the majority 
denied to the one object, but whether there be a 
possession of a thing not given to the common run 
of men, or whether there be a direct deficiency of 
some thing usually given to men, in either case it is 
a nuisance and an impediment to useful or beautiful 
action. Now there is no reason whatever, there has 
been none advanced, to show that some few mem- 
bors of a sex should possess cartilages which the 
majority do not possess, to assert such thing would 
be equal to saying, ‘men have one leg each, some 
men have two,” for if any absence of muscles, car- 
tilages, or members, be apparent, such absence 
always arises from nature having denied, or accident 
having removed, some part of the plan the God of 
nature had set up as being very good for the creature, 
that is, the plan for it to be perfect in its kind. 

Again, the higher the plan of creation, the greater 
the uniformity in the creatures, while the lower the 
plan the greater the variety. The slightest reader 
of Zoology must know how legs can be thrown 
off, heads decapitated, or even bodies smashed 
to a pulp and the creature appear reckless of 
consequences; any visitor to the seashore will find 
young crabs in all stages of development, but all 
striving upwards to the abstract crab-standard set 
up by nature: with them organs removed grow 
again and again, while we, as being of a higher 
organisation, cannot vary as they, we can but vary 
in states of development, so I assert that whatever 
nerves, muscles, catilages, members, or functions 
one natural man has, all natural men have. The 
real solution of this head register is that some 
persons acquire the power of forming “ nodes” 
thereby producing harmonies from a fundamental 
tone. If one can do this, all can acquire the power 
of doing it; yet even these tones thus produced are 
not ‘' falsetto’’ as usually understood. 

Now wo step on to medical men's statements of 
falsetto, and see if those are capable of assisting us 
to a solution of our “ register’ dilemmas. And first, 
medical men use the terms head and falsetto as 
synonymous; they make no distinction whatever 
but use the terms as fancy may dictate. Dr. 
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William Marcet, physician to the Hospital for 
Consumption at Brompton writes in his Clinical 
notes on “Diseases of the Larynx.” In order to 
solve the question (of falsetto) I requested one of 
the well-known Tyrolese singers .... to be so 
kind as to submit to a laryngeal examination.” 
The cords were ‘beautifully developed, and 
the motions of the laryngeal muscles were 
full and rapid. While he was in the act 
of singing head-notes, the cords were seen to be 
considerably shortened, and their edges tightly 
applied against each other.” Thus the note was 
forward ona ‘‘node,” the conditions of the parts 
being the same as when an “ harmonic’ note is 
brought out on a violin or violoncello, by pressing 
the finger lightly on the cord at certain places. 
The clear head falsetto note appears to me an 
harmonic, due to the shortening of the vocal cords, 
without any increase of their tension. (pp. 12, 13.) 
We have heard these Tyrolese singers, and so we 
know the man. I think it was, nay, must have 
been the tenor of the company; that pleasant 
stoutish man, evidently one not of this mud-and-flat- 
fish period, his happy innocent smile of content, 
perfect content with this world, himself included, 
haunts my memory as a dream; he was the beau 
ideal of Ruskin’s Tyrolese,—‘* Round and merry, 
instead of flat and sulky.” ‘He was tidily dressed 
—not in brown rags, but in green velveteen; he 
wore a jaunty bat, with a feather in it, a little on 
one side ; he was not drunk, but the effervescence of 
his shrewd good-humour filled the room all about 
him; and he could sing like a‘robin.” There, 
that’s the picture of the man. He was not an 
artist, but the ethical side of art shone clear as a 
diamond through his somewhat rugged work; the 
hearty good will and love with which he sang—not 
thinking for one moment to extort the adulation of 
the collected throng of hearers, but willing and striv- 
ing to do the best he could—presented a forcible 
contrast to the usual, and, in some points, better 
educated vocalists of England, for with these but 
too often all ethics are notable for their absence: at 
all events, judging from the outward manifestations, 
one would be inclined to think so. 

Well, this man formed “ nodes,” as the diagram 
shows Mdme. Seiler to have done for what she has 
termed “head” register. And we heard that this 
man’s high notes were not similar to the falsetto of 
our chorus alto singers. Dr. Wyllie holds the same 
view on what he calls the falsetto: that it is 
formed by a node. Kirke, in his Handbook of 
Physiology, writes: ‘* The mode of production of the 
falsetto notes is still obscure. By Miiller they are 
thought to be due to the vibrations of only the 
inner borders of the vocal cords. In the opinion of 
Petrequin and Diday they do not result from vibra- 
tions of the vocal cords at all, but from vibration of 
the air passing through the aperture of the glottis, 
which they believe, assumes at such times, the con- 
tour of the embrochure of a flute.” Wheastone 
suggested, I think very hypothetically, that the fal- 
setto is theresult of the vibrations of the harmonic sub- 
divisions of the column of airin the trachea. In the 
‘*Elements of Natural Philosophy,” by Golding 
Bird and Charles Brooke, the fixed reed principle is 
asserted: ‘*In singing, two distinct qualities of tone 
are recognised—the full, or chest voice, and the 
falsetto, or head voice. The difference of these is, 
that in the chest voice the vocal cords are thrown 
into vibration, while in the head voice vibrations 
are excited only in the reciprocating cavity, as in 
organ pipes having an embouchure.” (p. 291.) 

Then it is seen (1) That physiologists maintain 
there are but two registers: one called by them 
the natural or trne voice and made by full vibration 
of the whole instrument; and another considered 
by them as an abnormal or at least an arti- 
ficial production, on which they are not agreed. 
(2) That musicians maintain there are two, three, 
four, or even five registers in a given voice. 
(3) That experimentalists speak of no difference in 
a series of notes extendiug over or up to two octaves; 
while, at least in the female voice, musicians assert 
there are of necessity two or three registers within 
the same space, displayed over the same notes, as 


that put down by experimentalists as one register, : 





It is clear from all this that first and second canges 
of vocal sound have got mixed up together jp 
a hopeless state of confusion, and having 
great compass of notes producible by the sams 
mechanical action, when the larynx is detached, 
which compass, when the instrument igs gop. 
nected with other parts, seems split up into 
various portions, it is equally clear that to attain g 
right understanding of registers we must investigate 
the second causes rather than the first. Then this] 
leave for the next.—I am, Sir, yours truly, 


Crarzes Luxx, 
Edgbaston, Feb. 27th, 1872. 





RADLEY COLLEGE SERVICES. 


To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sin,—In an article headed “ Christ’s Hospital 
Music” in your last issue you do us the honour of 
alluding to the daily Choral Services in our Chapel, 
But as you use the past tense was so frequently, it 
is probable that a casual reader would not observe 
the remark you make further on, that “no change 
has taken place” in this establishment, and conge. 
quently a notion may get abroad that the music here 
is a thing of the past. For instance you say “at 
Radley there was daily morning and evening service 
in the Chapel,” &c., ‘‘ the choir was surpliced,” “ the 
repertoire of service music was large,” &c., &c. To 
assure your readers of our vitality in music I will 
mention that our daily choral services, &c. are going 
on now, just as they did at their commencement, 
nearly twenty-five years ago. Our service to-day is 
“ Boyce in A” with ‘ Arnold in A” for the continua- 
tion, and our Anthem at Evensong is “ Praise the 
Lord, O my soul,” by Goss. Amongst our repertoire 
of service music, we use in addition to what you 
noticed, Hopkins in F, Mendelssohn in A, Attwood 
in D, Garrett in D and F, &c., &c. I will further 
add, that during the last few years the choir, which 
consists only of members of the school, has per- 
formed (at the College Concerts which take place 
periodically) Mendelssohn’s ‘ St. Paul,” ‘ Lobge- 
sang,” ‘* Lauda Sion,” “ As the hart pants,” Spohr’s 
“« Last Judgment,” Handel’s “‘ Messiah” and selec- 
tions from “Israel in Egypt,” ‘ Samson,” and 
“ Saul,” &c., &c. Among secular works we have 
performed Handel’s “ Acis and Galatea,” Mendels- 
sohn's ‘‘Loreley,” &c., &c. At our last Concert, 
Barnett’s ‘ Ancient Mariner” comprised the first 
part of the program. Our chapel organ too has not 
been neglected. It was originally a very fine instra- 
ment (an account of which may be seen in the 
treatise on the organ by Hopkins and Rimbault), and 
lately it has been considerably enlarged and im- 
proved under my direction by Messrs. J. W. Walker 
and Sons of London. This week a “vox humana” 
made at the establishment of M. Cavaillé-Coll of 
Paris is to be added. 

With apologies for the length of this letter, I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 

Grorce Wuanrron, Precentor. 
St. Peter's College, Radley, Feb. 25th, 1872. 








MR. STONE’S RHYME AND REASON. 


To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sin,—Will you allow me to say, in answer to 
criticism on the word “ savest” in my hymn, that 
up to the last moment before going to press 
“savedst”’ was retained in my MS.; but it was 
thought best at last to substitute “ savest,” not only 
as a more exact rhyme, but as being in harmony 
with the fact that the Prince has not yet wholly 
recovered, but is only in process of complete restora- 
tion? I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

8. J. Srone. 
St. Paul’s Vicarage, Dalston, Feb. 26. 


*,* Mr. Stone's explanation throws him from 
Scylla to Charybdis. Savest is not a ‘more exact 
rhyme” than savedst : it is simply a rhyme, whereas 
the latter is nothing of the sort. But on the other 
hand savedst, if it be no rhyme, is at least sense, 
whereas savest is sheer tautology. The verse now 
stands thus ; 
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Bless, Father, him Thou gavest 
Back to the loyal land, 
O Saviour, him Thou savest 
Still cover with Thine hand. 
The latter couplet means now, according to Mr. 
Stone, ‘0 Saviour, save him whom Thou art 
saving:” Which is nonsense. The whole verse is as 
ugly as it is inconsequent. ‘ Back to,” in the 
second line, as the hymn-tune forces us to accent it, 
is o frightful iambus. And no plea about the 
Prince’s “process of complete restoration,” gets 
over the absurdity of representing the act of saving 
—in the sense of snatching from a foe’s grasp—a 
protracted action instead of a rapid and terminal 
one,—ED. 





A VOICE FROM THE ORCHESTRA. 
To the Editor of The Orchestra. 
Srr,—I regret very much to see that the promoters | 
of the National Music Meetings at the Crystal 
Palace have not thought fit to issue at least 
certificates of merit for compositions in score—both 
yocal and instrumental ; vocal, from the oratorio to 
the ballad; instrumental, from the symphony to the 
galop, for full orchestra, military band, or brass 
band. I am certain it would have been a great 
incentive to many native composers comparatively 
unknown; besides, the meritorious compositions 
would have served excellently, when copied, as test 
pieces for vocalists and instrumentalists wishing to 
exercise their abilities in singing or playing at 
sight.—I remain, yours obediently, 
Joun Biaas. 
Gaiety Orchestra, Feb. 28th. 








SEIZURE OF SCENERY. 





The case of Solomon v. De Castro, brought before 
the Second Court of Queen’s Bench, was an action 


of trover for theatrical scenery and apparatus. Mr. | Berce' 


Chambers, Q.C., and Mr. Thomas were counsel for 
the plaintiff ; Mr. Serjeant Parry and the Hon. A 
Thesiger for the defendant. 

The plaintiff was the proprietor of the Croydon 
Theatre, and the defendant was owner of the Royal 
Alfred Theatre, Marylebone. 
12th of November, 1870, one Giovannelli became 
tenant to the defendant of the Royal Alfred Theatre 
ata rent of £32 a week, payable in advance. On 
Monday, the 13th of March, 1871, Solomon bought 
of Giovannelli for £10 a quantity of scenery and 
“stage properties.” On Saturday, the llth, these 
goods had been removed by the order of Giovannelli 
and were left standing in three vans in the Portman 
market-place; and while they were there they were 
seized on behalf of De Castro for a week's rent 
which was due and unpaid. ‘The question was 
whether this seizure was made before the bargain 
between Solomon and Giovannelli was complete. 
The plaintiff alleged that the agreement was made 
first, and he said that this scenery, &c., which he 
had purchased for £10, were worth to him £150, 
and that if they had been set up in the Croydon 
Theatre they would have been worth £300. 

His Lordship, in summing up the case, asked the 
Jury whether the rent was payable on the Saturday 
or on the Monday, and, if payable on the Saturday, 
whether the goods were removed on that day for the 
Purpose of evading the distress, and, if so, was there 
any seizure made on Monday on behalf of De Castro ; 
and if made, was it made before the sale to Solomon, 
and was the sale bond fide? He also directed them 
to find what was the value of the goods at the time 
of the seizure, 

The Jury found that the rent was payable on 
Saturday; that the goods were removed to evade 
distress ; ‘that the seizure for the rent was made on 
Tuesday ; that the sale of Solomon was made on 
Monday, and was a bond fide purchase by him; and 
that the value of the goods was £18. 

His Lordship said that this amounted to a verdict 
for for the plaintiff for £13. 
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NEW MUSIC 

ISSUED DURING THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY. 
(Communicated by the Publishers.) 








AUGENER & CO. 


8. d. 
Pieces pour le Clavecin par Sot -? by J. Brahms 10 0 
Victorine. Mazurka de Salon.. . Scotson Clark 3 0 
Der Kobold. Polka Brillante . ool) Seotson Clark 8 0 
Water Lily. Valse Brillante ............Scoteon Clark 4 0 
Tarantella for small hands ....Seotson Clark 4 6 
Teresita. Bolero.. $060 sete ceesce a Clark 3 0 
Chant du Chandronnior ERE On ..Egghard 4 0 
Chant Bacchique.. .Eyken 3 0 
Opera Library. Short Fantasias by D. Krug, 28 Nos..each 2 0 
Transcriptions by F. Liszt, Ed. & Fingered by E. enpeniaar 
1, Schumann. Devotion (Liebeslied).. - 8 0 
2. Mendelssohn. Gondola Song ( Waseerfahrt) 26 
3. Hunter's Farewell (Der Jager Abschied) . cooe & 0 
4. R. Wagner. sn nt from “ Tannbiiuser " aun a. 
5. Beethoven. Six Sacred — saonens -6 0 
Frozen and wan. Serenade... ° “Lachner 3 0 
Sixty-six four-part Motets . * Palestrina 10 0 
48 Sonatas, for 2 violins & bass. Core Ai, ‘ed by Joachim .. - 10 0 
“Messiah,” Handel, Arr. for Har. by Seager ..2 bks.. 26 
“Toe Deum” by Urio, (and Handel's use thereof).. 6 0 
Gavotte, by Gluck ..... .. Transcribed by E. Pauer 8 0 
‘* Der Freischiitz,” .. .. Weber. -complete Orches. Score 8 0 


BREWER & CO. 


The Captain's Band March..............Selwin Herbert 3 0 
Perles Italiennes. Pour le Piano............J.T. Stone 2 0 
Fair and Tender Blossom, Air in ‘‘Trovatore” ....Verdi 2 6 
Beethoven's Grand Waltz in E flat. P.F...W. Smallwood 20 
Carnaval Valse .... -Hlenri Laurent 4 0 
Sacred Series of the Amateur Violinist. “Set1..H. Farmer 1 0 
Come o’er the wave with me. For 3 voices..L. Devereux 3 0 
CAREERS, & CO. 
Rich and rare. Song.. e00000 ..J. Robinson 
Weber's Scherz0........+.. eenedcenecs "Ra. by C. Halle 
Weber’s Moto Continuo .......++.+++...Hd. by C. Halle 
Carnaval de Venise ., REMAINED REE BO 
Diam Dlechher 2.00 cccccccccccecscecs cc ccc ese cc Mle 
— des Pieces, 3 and 4 POTTTITITE TET TTT Tr Tours 
Journal, NO. 18 2.000. 02 ve cece rece ccccepeccecece 
vi RMMMUNEGE 250 <5 se o0.ceccstds-ccacee .. Lawrence 
Album blatter scanner sone-cnse sa cnceqeeeneseuammlne 
Happy Valley .....ccccccccccccccecs ce cccecece oo Or 
Flow gemtly, Dera .... o0:cccccece os ccccecee cece Parry 
Lacia de Lammermoor .. tiie Bie Si A Sivral 
Trovatore.. ninacbuwede inte.onieiaee 
Tavitation pour ia Vatise ...... s+. s0ee e+e» Chopin 
« b0:0d-46s.0:00.00.00600000.00.00me 
Ga ves $e polit clecns. 00:00 00 sepe-anaceceg anes eaee ene 
CRAMER, woop & CO.; — : 
LAMBORN COCK & CO. 
Valse Légére (d’ A. Lia os sbenen eens ..J. Bertram 4 0 
Valentine Waltz .... oe ceccesce coe -Felix 4 0 
Trois Pensées Musicales ps 000s 5020eees VAL “Tolstoy 40 
Jeanette Mazurka ....ssseeeeees ag E.R. —— § : 
Neck and neck Galop (Mlustrated) - ..F, Godfrey 4 0 
Beethoven's Andante, A? (Classical Exts., No. 1)..Sucenne 1 6 
» Minuet in D, * »  No.2..Surenne 1 6 
” Funeral March, a ‘6 No. 8..Sureune 1- 6 
” Andante, Op. 20, ,, * No. 4..Surenne 1 6 
~ Adagio, bg ie 9 - No. 5..8urenne 1 6 
oi Vivace, 0 a “ No.6..Surenne 1 6 
Choose now your V: entine. ‘Bong... .C.Horn 8 0 
factor +r glam Soeseoce oi Virginia Gabriel 4 0 
Thoughts 00 00 ce cece ce cece Virginia Gabriel 40 
The Good is Great .. se eee oo Bf@nry Russell 40 
Long live the Queen of England $0608 ..KE. J. Loder 4 0 
Just like Roger. (Illustrated) .. oon 8 O 
Recordare. Tenor Solo and Chorus . ic Ww. “Smith: (pet) 0 6 
HUTCHINGS & ROMOR. 
Classics for P.F., No. 28, eapeeer <= ..+ Gilbert 4 0 
Mountain Music, ; a | Richards 40 
que Don Pasquale, | "P. F. + Ve a 40 
Ateocara. P.F. 4 0 
March of the Men of Harlech. "Duet for PR eo 5 0 
Rock of Ages, Sacred Song .......++005 W. i. Callcott 8 0 
Come when the night dews. Bong... ..G. Mount 8 0 
Conscript’s Grave. Song covcescess Keiser 8 O 
Where flows the spertling Ganges. “Bong . icc & @ 
O give thanks. Vocal duet . és +. o,.-Smart 8 0 
Church. Vodal trlo ose ses eevee eG Becker 8 0 
Come, sisters, come. Vocal trio..............Gordigian 8 0 
Zingara. Vocal trio .........+seseeeeeeeeeM. W. Balfe 3 0 
Morning. Vocal trio ........s5e00 ..T. Handley 2 6 
Evening. Vocaltrio ... Pees: es 
Sleep, gentle lady. Vocal trio 660.0200 Sir BL Bishop 2 6 


METZLER & CO. 
Silvery Waves. P.F. .......+ 


socccccccccceshls WERE 

La Biondella. P.F.. seogandorndecnee oye scot Gibsone 
Remembrance. PF... S0ced 90-0 de cece ve ccds QQ 
—. Deiecs.c0.0dbn eevee 43 60ers cncesees sae 
onchalance. P.F. as 8060 eh cc ceuees . A. Sant 
one Bue 04.00:00.00 00 09:00 00 20 0006ee ee .A. Sant 


Le Vesuvo. ee 0cccecece ve gpnesues .C. de Kontski 


a. Bide  Secoccce CE a Kenia 
OTE, BOs 00 cc ccc coccesceccsness a le 
Emerald. aheecosoms cnéeéacenias Virginia Gabriel 
The Hollow Oak. ong... Z oY H. Sainton Dolby 
My Heart's Treasure. C. H. Sainton Dolby 
eo Song.C. Hi. a Dolby 
I love her, Oh, I love her. — 0. H, Sainton Dolby 
Watching. Son . Wee ..Kate ae Ward 
At Last. Song. orcccccccesce cc cc colds DOGO 
Sewn, guile fiswer, ‘fons 000 cece cece cc coke AMOR 
Floweret of the Day. = ‘ane “LE. Reyloff 
Love in Youth. Song.. Ht B. Farnie 

C. Braham 


England loyal will remain. “Bong. ooee 
Ena have given thee to enothere Song. ° 
cod night. Heaven bless you. ye 

Beryl eoce cece 
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NOVELLO, EWER & CO. 
Tannhiuser, Romantic Soae .-Richard Wagner 





Thanksgiving Te Deum i'score.. ..John Goss 
The Lord is my teonatih. “Fhankagving An. ..John Goss 
Hymn of Thanksgiving . . Rev. 8. J. Stone 
Second Messe des Orp donistes . .. Ch. Gounod 
Comm. Ser. (Second Messe des Orphéoniata. —~ Gounod 
Benedicite, omnia Opera .. s Brabham 
I cried unto the Lord, Anthem tor 6 ae °C. 8S. Heap 
Blessed are the dead. ae « .. Robert B. Brown 
Hear my voice. Anthem . eee . .. James Lowe 
The Wesley Tune Book., H mm 4 ?w 
Original Tunes to Popular Hymns. 
Head of the Church triumphant. C’) horal Hymn.. z Tilleard 
To Christ the Lord. Choral ee ~ ...J. Tilleard 


The Blind Organist. Song .. ‘Alfred cues 
id soul doth magnify the Lord. .. William Carter 
Si vous n’ouvrez votre fenetre. Chanson. +». Ch. Gounod 
Quanti Mai! Song.. cece ccceccee »-Ch. Gounod 
Perche piangi? Cantilene.. sees ..Ch. Gounod 
La Fauvette. Chanson . ..Ch. Gounod 
Evening Song. with obbli. accom. for viola ..Ch. Gounod 
God saves the Prince of Wales. National Bong. C. K. Horsley 
Silenzio! Italian Cavatina, for r. ors. ..Giulio Roberti 
Where shall the lover rest. Part-song ......Ogle Wintle 
Now eve upon the hill descendeth . ..C. Saint-Saens 
The Streamlet. peta fbr 4 voices | ....W. J, Young 
Gavotte by Gluck . .. Johannes Brahms 
Governess and Pupil. "95 Exercises... Franz Lichtenberger 
Four Sacred Melodies. Arr, for .. .. Berthold Tours 
Processional March. Arr. for Organ .... William Carter 
Original Compositions for the =. No. 4,...F. Archer 
The Organist’s Journal, No. 18 .......+00+++-3. Archer 
The Organist’s Journal, No. 14 ..... . Archer 

Sonata, in D minor, Op. 30. Organ solo... Gustav Merkel 


H. STEAD & CO. 


Twelve Popular Litanies ............@. F. Flowers..net 2 
Flou-Flou. Masurka de salon . sececeeeeess Alfred Noyer 4 
4 
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Coquette. Polka de salon ..... . Alfred Noyer 
Chant du Soir. Réverie pour Piano. +) Edmond Wiehler 
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British Cottres or Heatru, Evston Roap, Lonpoy.— 
Messrs. Morison hereby inform the public that they have no 
connecion with a medicine having for its trade mark ‘‘ a Lion,” in 
imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in front 
of the British College of Health, which was raised by a penn 
subscription in honour of James Morison the Hygeist. Theo 
trade mark on Morison’s medicines are the words ‘‘ Morison’s 
Universal Medicines” engraved on the Government stamp in 
white letters on a red ground, to counterfeit which is felony, 
—Febuary, 1872. Signed, Morison & Co, 


Crown 8vo., cloth. Price 68. 
GONE: A TRAGEDY. 


By GEORGE FRANCIS ARMSTRONG, B.A., 
Professor of oe | and English Literature in the Queen's 
University in Irelan 








Saturday Review. 

“We regard ‘Ugone’ as a composition of really remarkable 
performance, and of genuine promise. It is a relief to eome 
across a volume, undertaken by a young votary 
literature, which consists of a complete’ gles out con- 
coption, and is not made up of one larger fragment, giving its 
name to the book, and a good many smaller Aye ae py called 
‘other poems.’ A man does well and wisel, attempt a longer 
flight, and to put his capabilities to their best use, if he comes 
before the public at all. We believe that Mr. Arms has it 
in his «nae to write a very much better drama than ‘ Ugone ;’ 
but ‘Ugone’ deserves all the praise due to an early study, 
worked ith energy and care, and a great deal of real insight. 


Athenaeum. 
‘Mr. Armstrong has clearly caught the dramatic ictus as 
well as the dramatic phraseology, and his employment of 
the materials to his hand is iscreet, and, on 
scholarly....The mechanism of the work is 00d, and mach 
superior to many productions of the same dees which — 
been less modestly prefaced. With regard to characterizatio 
Mr. Armstrong announces that the types which figure in the 
tragedy are natural, and easily recognisable. This we conceive 
to be the case ; and we may add that the author has the art of 
keeping his t pes distinct and consistent. The colouring of 
characters and scenes is just and congruous,” 


Spectator. 

“ The main subject of the drama is the st le of the hero's 
soul between love and revenge. He loves a ish girl, 
— — love is leading him to peace; but he has the sense of 

mgs brooding in his breast, wrongs done to his house 

fr past a by pono Fo who still live and flourish ; 
suffered by himself from the society which spurn him fh 

fis Tallen fortunes. As the scales are trembling in 
there come new and unpardonable injuries to turn tho tales 

against the better cause, and the Play, which is of a very 

sombre hue, ends in a Ne Marina Uist x a 
thorough Italian woman.... ike Mr. Armstrong best in 
his descriptions of = Ng ut the whole is carefully 
written, in well chosen, with metre that seldom fails in 


melody.” 
Standard, 
¢) has’ both power an as well as originality... 

neater will be itracted ci and boldness of ike 

ry here told them. A modern n tragedy, with the scene a 
in Taly in itself a sufficient olaim to notice.. .. Real poetic 
taste and feeling.’ 

Westminster Review. 
“ Great powers of description.” 


Orchestra, 


“ After pale coleurless 3°75 “W of Tennyson, and the 
material which follow jn track af 8 Swinburne, re 
to come upon ine evidence of ina 


that honourable es 
Pithout ‘alostianeal ag verse is melodious and attracti 
A tragedy in blank verse, aud pambaries two hundred and 


‘Ugone’ savour ofthe land.” Gs ponies an ead te 


pages have a savour of 
E, MOXON, SON & 00., D Dover Street, W.; and 





1, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


fitty p -The poet has a quick eye for character, and an 

artist's ais for repro it. fe If he work is over-ela , 

the elaborations a is arena is crowded with 

sonages, these Rell moneh have each his own life yb er: 
racter....There are several ere which marc north 

‘side with the prinel A corte picture 0 t 

Italian scenery, pain with ‘the hand of 
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Ropal Letters Patent. 
SILVER MEDAL AWARDED. 





CRAMER’S 


BELL PIANOFORTE, 


(PATENT.) 








HIS new Musical Instrument produces a charming tone, somewhat resembling that of the Harp, the 
|" treble being more pure and brilliant. It is played as the Pianoforte, requiring only a lighter touch 
The tone proceeds from a series of Steel Vibrators attached to a Metal Plate. 

It is light and portable, never requires tuning, rarely gets out of order, and is admirably adapted 


for sending abroad. , 
LIST OF PRICES. 





4 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 9 inches ; length, 81 inches .......s.seccceseeeeeees 8 8 
5 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches; length, 89 inches ...........eeeeeeeees 10 10 


coos 


6 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches ; length, 44 inches ..........sseseseeees 13 13 
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CRAMER’S | 
INDIAN 


GRAND PIANOFORTEH, 


PRICE NINETY GUINEAS, 


AS been made as a substitute for the old square, formerly much used throughout the East. The size 
H is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long and four feet eight inches wide across 
the keys. ‘The case is of solid Mahogany, with brass bound circular ends. The scale is the full seven 
octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has 
the trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which possesses greater power of resistance 
than the usual metal plate. 

The following extract from a letter, dated Oct, 27, 1870, from T. 8. Hammroy, Esq., Magistrate Ahmednuggur Districts 


Bombay, shows the excellence of these instruments :— 


‘I see many pianos out here with electro-plated strings * * * * * they are German make, and invariably lose their touch and power in one or two 
hot seasons. You will think highly of your piano when I tell you that it reached here in perfect tune, after being knocked about in a cart without springs 
for filty miles, on a fearful road,” 


=— 


—— 


CRAMER'S PIANOFORTEH GALELERY, 


(THE LARGEST IN EUROPE), 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft, 11 in. 
£3 188. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
‘£4 4s, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE *BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 34 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 


more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 





90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*," The same full quality and body of tone is 
tbtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
Which so often acts as a drawback to the introdue- 
tion of a ‘‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 


eo aeeeoE hl Uh, 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





(CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPH,) 

207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W,) 









CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





Tue equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 
extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 


No. 1. 
£183. 


In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; 
Action; 5 Octaves. 


with Knee 


On the Three Years System: 
£2 10s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 2. 
£15. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 3s, PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 





No. 3. 
£22. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 4 Stops. 


On the Three Years System: 
£2 5s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


No. 4. 
£28. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*.* The additional size and power of this No. 


will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments. 


No. 5. 
£34. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal. 
On the Three Years System: 
£310s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*,* The increased power and brilliancy obtained 


in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of 
Schools and Chapel purposes. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 








199 & 201, REGENT STRERT, V: 





CRAMER &CO.’S 
HARMONIUMS. 


MANUFACTURED BY CRAMER & CO. 
FRENCH MODEL. 
No. 1. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s. 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM, 
No. 2. 


IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s.; 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 
CRAMER'S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
No. 3, 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, &8 8s. 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s. 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 


Forté. Expression, 
Tremolo. Forté, 
Petite Expression. 

And Wind Regulator. 


No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais. 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 


OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s. 


WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon, 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 


@. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42, 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 

With eg Action. 

8 


0. 8. 

OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s. 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 


Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 9. 


OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
WALNUT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops. (Church Model.) 


Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 


No. 10. 
OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76, 
Twenty-four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 


Forté, Fifre. Clairon, 
Voix Celeste.  Clarinette. Basson, 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement. sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 





199 & 901, REGENT STREET, Wij, 
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CRAMER, WOOD & CO.'5 


NEW V 


VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


The Choice, in E flat and G wsssevtecetece 
Thoughts! (Soprano) ....s. 
Spirit Love ........ bncesee 
TH cccceces Covcendendeedeesacnes oe 
Three Lilies ........ 
Friends 
LOUISA GRAY. 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) ....... 
My old love, ‘‘ Remembrance ”,...... 
MISS PHILP. 
The night closes o’er her. 


Happy! 


In E flat andG.... 
(Tenor) .. ccccccccccccccccccccce 


eee eee eter weet eeeeee 


(Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff) .... 
(Sung by Malle. Liebhart) 
Two of Miss Philp’s most charming songs. 
ALFRED PLUMPTON. 
The Trooper. (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ..1.....cseeeeeeeees 
The Wanderers. (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) .........+6 eee 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices. 
HENRY SMLRT. 
The Reindeer Bells. 
Queen of Beauty. Song. 


Bong. (Baritone).......sccccsevecves 
(TENOE) vccccccccceecccess 

The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet. (Mezzo-Sopranoand Tenor) 
Autumn Winds. 


Angel of Sleep. 


Duettino. (Soprano and Contralto) ...... 
(Medium Compass) 

(Two Sopranos and Contralto) ...... 
Mrs. HARVEY (of Ickwell-Bury). 


Song of the Water Nymphs . 


Song. 
Southern Cross. Trio. 


Maying .vivcccscces 


eee eres eeeeeees 


I'm faithful to thee....eesecesees C600. 60600 0b eee eee 
Three very pretty songs, suitable for Ladies. 
CIRO PINSUTI. 
Leave us not. Poetry by Mrs. Hemans. 
Good Night.....sseeees i 
Water Lilies ... 
O ye voices gone ......ditto 
England's dead ........ditto 


(Soprano) ..seeees 
ere rae ce Pee eee eee eee eee 


The Stream set free ....ditto 


OPP eee eee eee eee eee eee 2) 


The above six songs, dedicated to Sir W. Sterndale Bennett, 


are among the most successful compositions by this cele- 
brated composer. 


I heard a voice, in D and B flat. (Tenor).....sseeeeseseses 

Ted Cen, Bh DOE GS MOP i'n. 6occn c0dessssceee 

The Swallow, in A flat and B flat....cccscecececces 
W. F. TAYLOR. 

The Flower and the Star .. 

Damask Roses 


eeeeeeee 


eee eee eee eee eee ee 


O Het to the Song-bird .....cccccccccscces 


The above songs, by the composer of “I heard a Spirit Sing,” 
are melodious and simple, and of moderate compass. 


OCAL LIST. 
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OFFENBACH. 


The Dream Voyage, from “ Les Bavards..ssseseviteesters 
Godinette’s Lesson oo ..00000000ccddttOrcscccccccccsccccees 

In the South, “ C’est L’Espagne,” ditto. French and English 

WOES vcccccccccccescosccccccscscetedsesSsocesecsede 
GIOVANNI SCONCIA. 
I said to my Love. (Illustrated) .sesceeseecseeveveeeeetens 

O give me back the golden dayS ...ccscstdeceeveseuvenvens 


JOHN BLOCKLEY, Jun. 


Elise SOPH HREM HEHEHE EHH HEHEHE HH EH EHH HHH HETERO Ee 


My Dreams... ccccccccccccvcccccccscvcsvccccccvseesccees 


4 
4 
O river, run far, * Forsaken: ....scccccccccccccvevceccece 4 


Far out at Sea .. 


NEW FAVOURITE SONGS BY WELL-KNOWN COMPOSERS. 
Ah! shun me not. (Sung by Signor Foli) ......E. Reytorr 4 
Brilliant Eyes (Der Schénsten Augen)....+++++- 
Curfew, TAO 2ciecscsecs 


Dreams of Home .... 


+++ STIGELLI 
00necentsccedesdestsle We mamm 
é0n0 oe eei0eie9e cle Atv SARN 
Ever there! Sacred Song.. Written and Composed by Linxet 
Fairies’ Flight. (Sung by Miss Helen D’Alton) ....0. Horn 
Kiss meunderthe Mistletoe. (AChristmas Song). J. L. Harton 
Knight and the Maiden, Tho ........+.++++++++K' RIVENALL 
I'm thine for ever. (Sung by Mr. Arthur Byron) ... . FoRsTER 
Infant’s Burial, The. (Sung by Miss Enriquez)..A. WaITLEy 
Written and 
Composed by ANNIE Epmonps 

Joy will come To-Morrow...++seeeeeeeeees eeeeeeds P. Mong 
My Sweet Annette. (Illustrated with portrait of Mdme. 
Monbelli) ...ccccceeceececeveecceeeseceeseAs LEBEAU 
Peace, itis I! Sacred Song........sseeeeeeeed+ DP. KxiGut 

A most impressive setting of Dr. Neale’s words. 


ee eeteeee 


owewwewnwnw Oo 


I strolled one Summer Evening. Song. 


She sleeps! my Lady sleeps. (Tenor) ....Jamzs F. Simpson 
Young Mountaineer. (Sung by Mr. Whitney)..A. Ranpraczn 4 


NEW ITALIAN AND FRENCH SONGS. 

La Farfalla, “Le Papillon.” Canzone...+se+++e+eA. Maton 

Sung by Malle. Marie Marimon. 
La mia buona Annetta, ‘Ma mie Annette” ......A. LEBEAU 
Sung by Mdme. Monbelli. 

NEW ITALIAN SONGS. 
(Tenor) 
Al lido SOCCER ee eee ee ee ee ee oe naan ah one Bono.pi 
Nenna 


Chio non t’ami. é0ecne0eeeseeevege teen Romi1t1 


Cada domacevesevesbescbeekices cues beksnee 


Voi siete la piu bella....ncsccccecesscccececeeccesese Ditto 

Sit’amava. (Sung by Signor Bonacich) ........G. SANDRINI 
NEW CAROLS. 

Cramer's Christmas Carols (Ancient and Modern) 

Ditto. Illustrated and gilt edges ...csssssecsceeeeeeeceves 


Many of the Carols in the above have never been included in 
any Collection hitherto published. 
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LONDON: | 


CRAMER, WOOD & CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W.; 
WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT, 11, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, W.; 


Anp LAMBORN COCK & CO., 63, NEW BOND STREET, W.; 
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the County of Middlesex, at the printing-office of Swirt & Co. 55, King-street aforesnid.—Friday, March st, 1872 





